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1 Peaceful Death no sure evidence of 
Piety. 


Dancrerous conclusions are fre- 
quently drawn from false premises. 
This remark is strikingly exemplified 
by the deception which is probably 
often occasioned by laying too great 
stress on the manner in which men 
die. If oneis calm and joytul in his 
sickness, and in a good degree free 
from terror as death approaches, the 
opinion is too common, that such a 

erson is, Without doubt, at peace 
with God. If another is fearful in 
the hour of death, a conclusion is 
hastily drawn against his piety. 
There is something unspeakably con- 
soling in the triumph of the real 
christian when leaving the world ; 
and this cherishes an inclination to 
believe every peaceful death to be an 
instance of genuine victory over the 
lattenemy. As it is interesting to 
hear relations of such closing scenes 
as give cheering evidence of real re- 
ligion, they are widely and frequently 
published. Hence the impression ts 
extensive among certain classes of 
ihe community, that if a person dies 
without fear, itis a good indication 
ofasafe and happy condition after 
death. 

It is my present design to show, 
ihat a peaceful death is no sure evt- 
dence of piety; or that religious char- 
acter cannot, in all cases be deter- 
mined by the manner of dying. 


Vol. VI. No. 10. 64. 


We believe that when peace of 
mind in the hour of death arises from 
a clear and approving view of the 
character of God, a resignation to his 
will, a reliance on Jesus Christ, and 
a desire to glorify God, it is an evi- 
dence of real holiness ; but as there 
may be great peace of mind, and 
much apparent piety without this 
holiness, it is important to guard 
against a mistake so dangerous. 

For the opinion already advanced, 
I offer the following reasons. 

1. Other causes besides religion 
may excite the spirits, and pour peace 
into the bosom of the dying man. 
Some diseases, from their very na- 
ture cause the patient to feel secure 
and happy while they are preying 
upon his very vitals. Such is the 
consumption. Its victims frequently 
flatter themselves and others, with 
the hope of recovery, till they sud- 
denly drop into eternity. So is it 
with regard to religion. Many while 
in sickness may feel as secure and as 
calm on the subject of religion, as 
when in health. They may converse 
with composure on death and eterni- 
ty. They feel no great pain of body 
or mind—do not realize their condi- 
tion—and thus fall quietly into the 
grave, paralyzed by their disease. 

In connexion with diseases, med- 
icines are not unfrequently adminis- 
tered in the last hours or days of life, 
which lead to a mistake as to the 
actual state of the mind. Instances 
are not unknown, in which a patient 
has manifested a quiet submission in 
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death, when it was evident that he 
was made insensible to his situation 
by soporific drugs. Others, again, 
when under the operation of stim- 
ulants, have had the liveliness and 
cheerfulness of their spirits, mistaken 
for spiritual joy. It is well known 
that persons in health, when under 
the influence of ardent spirits, are 
often free and forward to converse 
on religion ; and many, who sneer 
at religion when sober, will take 
pains when partially intoxicated to 
manifest their zeal in religion. It is 
very natural to suppose, and fact 
corroborates the supposition, that the 
same effect may be produced in the 
dying man, by stimulating medicines ; 
and these means may lead to very 
erroneous apprehensions as to his 
spiritual condition. 

It is well known that a fever often 
produces a high state of excitement 
in which, if it be short of delirium, the 
patient seems raised above himself. 
His feelings are strong—his imagina- 
tion lively—his affections ardent— 
his sensibility to danger taken away— 
and his conversation indicative of a 
happy state of mind. Present reli- 
gion before such a person, and he 
may seize it with the ardor and zeal 
ofa saint. In some well known in- 
stances of this nature in which the 
patients, on being restored to health, 
have been found, to be totally insen- 
sible to every thing which passed dur- 
ing their sickness, and could not re- 
collect, and would not acknowledge 
a single expression of their conversa- 
tion. Now had these persons died, 
they might have been considered as 
extraordinary examples of pious joy 
and christian triumph, when in fact, 
this excitement was but an excitement 
of the spirits produced by medicine 
or by disease. 

The patient is frequently made to 
look at death without terror, by the 
excruciating pain under which he la- 
bors. In the agony of disease he 
talks of death as a familiar and pleas- 
ing friend. So far from fearing to 
meet it, he is calm on its approach, 
and even desires its relief. Of such, 
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Job speaks ina very striking manner: 
‘‘ Wherefore is light given to him 
that is in misery, and life unto the 
bitter in soul, which long for death, 
but it cometh not, and dig for it more 
than for hid treasures, which rejoice 
exceedingly, and are glad when they 
can find the grave.” 

Others, whose diseases appeared 
to be desperate, have seemed to be 
greatly exercised with religious con. 
siderations, and have calmly profes. 
sed joy and peace ir believing—have 
been willing to depart—have been 
confident of future happiness ; and 
yet these very individuals, on recoy. 
ering, have manifested no regard to 
Christ, or to his worship. On the 
contrary, have become most vile and 
abandoned. But had they died in 
the midst of their joys, their friends 
would probably have consoled them- 
selves with a confident assurance o/ 
their happy state beyond the grave. 

There isa class of men, though per- 
haps not very frequently found, who 
appear calm and resigned in their 
last hours, from bracing themselves 
against their fate with a feeling dif- 
fering little from stubbornness. J 
have met with such instances and 
presume others have likewise. On 
being called to visit a sea captain in 
his last sickness, I uniformly found 
him cheerful, and apparently willing 
to die. As I knew that he had been 
a careless, profane man, his resigna- 
tion and coolness seemed unaccoun- 
table. The. morning that he died, I 
said, ‘‘my friend, you seem fast ap- 
proaching the grave’’—* I am ready 
to go,’ he replied. «* You feel ready 
and willing to die, then, do you!” 
‘* Perfectly.” I have noticed you 
seem contented and happy. I have 
noticed too, that you are sustained 
by some other principle than my re- 
ligion. Will you now honestly tell 
me why you are so calm, so resigned 
to the will of God, and so ready to 
die ?” He took my hand, pressed it, 
and replied with emphasis, ‘* because 
I cant help myself! I must die, and 
cannot escape my fate—therefore t 
am resigned !”? In a few hours he 
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was dead ; and I cannot but add, 
spat though this man lived a wicked 
life, and though his stubbornness sus- 
tained him through sickness, without 
the aid of any other principle, yet on 
account of his peaceful death, his 
friends cherished the hope that he 
had made a happy exchange of 
worlds. 

Another class may be mentioned 
who have apparently died in peace 
after a life of negligence and sin. 
Such examples not unfreqnently oc- 
cur. They live without prayer, 
without the Bible, without observing 
the Sabbath. Their lives indicate no 
seriousness. They are, on the con- 
trary, rash, violent, profane, or in- 
temperate : and yet, these very per- 
sons, in their last sickness are zealous 
on the subject of religion—profess to 
have experienced a change of heart— 
are full of joy—rise above the fears 
of death, and leave the world in 

eace. ‘Though the case of the peni- 
tent thief will here be recollected, yet 
presumption itself can scarcely form 
a favorable conclusion in most instan- 
ces of this nature. Without a holy 
life, it is scarcely possible to give 
satisfactory evidence of piety in the 
hour of death. 

2. Many, who pass their lives re- 
lying on common morality for salva- 
tion, finish their days in security and 
peace. ‘They have long been accus- 
tomed to think that a change of heart 
is unnecessary, and have built a strong 
lope on the supposed integrity of 
their lives. This sears the con- 
science, benumbs the moral feelings, 
and destroys their conception of guilt, 
and of their need of aSaviour. The 
Holy Spirit leaves them to believe a 
lie. Their language is, ‘* God has 
dealt kindly by me inthis world, and 
{trust he will in another. I rely on 
my own integrity of life, and the 
goodness of God 3 and Iam ready to 
depart at any moment when he shall 
please to call me.’? The cases are 
painfully common, in which such 
persons actually leave the world with- 
out terror, and apparently in calm- 
Hess and resignation. 


We should naturally suppose that 
those who believe none will be ex- 
cluded from heaven, would frequently 
be known to die with satisfaction. 
and even with triumph. They ap- 
pear satisfied with living—to love a 
Saviour who saves all—to be benev- 
olent ina degree towards man, and 
to be freed from all trouble. Allow- 
ing that any one can really believe in 
universal salvation—that he believes 
death to be the end of all evil to the 
sinner as well as to the saint, we see 
no reason why he might not die in 
peace, with vivid hopes of happiness 
after death. 

That a false hope can give peace 
in death, cannot be questioned. Some 
have been visionaries through life. 
They were convinced that they were 
christians, by a voice from heaven 
declaring their sins forgiven, by a 
revelation, by a faculty of prophecy- 
ing, by something extraordinary at- 
tending their supposed conversion, or 
by any means except a holy life. 
Hence they feel such an assurance, 
that they think it would be a sin to 
doubt their own piety. Let such a 
confidence be cherished through life, 
and where is the wonder, that such 
persons should leave the world with 
exultation, and even with songs of 
victory ¢ Such a belief, though foun- 
ded in complete selfishness, might 
impart joy in a prospect so cheering. 

We know that even martyrdom 
itself may be endured for the cause of 
christianity, and yet the heart be to- 
tally destitute of real religion. ‘There 
was once atime when the belief pre- 
vailed, that martyrdom was a certain 
passport to glory. We can easily 
believe that under such assurance, 
multitudes would stand ready to sac- 
rifice their lives. ‘The statement 
amounted to this : ‘If you will sub- 
mit to the axe, the stake, or the wild 
beasts, you will assuredly be in par- 
adise in a moment. Heaven is cer- 
tain.’ Under such an impression, 
multitudes voluntarily rushed for- 

ward, eager for martyrdom; and 
doubtless many sacrificed their lives, 
from a principle of entire selfishness. 
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Paul seems to allude to this belief 
among the early christians, when he 
says, ‘‘ Though I give my body to 
be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” It is evident 
that such a belief and disposition 
would enable men to lay down their 
lives from motives wholly selfish. 
Several circumstances might be 
mentioned from Church History, 
which show that there was an incli- 
nation to court persecution, and to 
glory in sufferings and death, espe- 
cially during the reign of Trajan, 
when Arrius Antonius persecuted 
with the most unrelenting fury. 
‘¢ The whole body of christians, wea- 
ried with constant hardships, presen- 
ted themselves before the tribunal. 
He ordered a few of them to execu- 
tion, and said to the rest, ‘‘ Miserable 
people, if you choose death, you may 
find precipices and halters enough.” 
Iam wiliing to believe, adds the His- 
torian, that the christians meant to 
disarm the persecutor by the sight of 
their numbers.” Even Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, an eminently pi- 
ous man, when ordered by Trajan to 
Rome to be thrown to the wild 
beasts, seemed to glory in the oppor- 
tunity of becoming amartyr. “ The 
subject of his letter to the Roman 
christians was to entreat them not to 
use any method for his deliverance. 
He had the prize of martyrdom be- 
fore him, and he was unwilling to be 
robbed of it.’ The Historian pro- 
ceeds to state, very judiciously, the 
improper motives which influenced 
the minds of some, and which infec- 
ted the minds even of good men. 
Yet F have some doubt whether all 
this flame strong and sincere as it 
unquestionably was, had not some- 
thing mixed with it by no means of 
so pure a kind. Ought not the Ro- 
man christians to endeavour to save 
Ignatius’ life by all honest means ? 
Has any man a right to hinder others 
from attempting to save his life ? 
Was not his desire of martyrdom ex- 
cessive ? If it was wrong, it was 
doubtless a mistake of his judgment. 
I fear the example of Ignatius did 


harm in this respect in the Church. 
Martyrdom was, we know, made too 
much of in the third century: so hard 
is it to be kept from all extremes,” 
From this account it seems to be a 
fact that men may voluntarily rush 
upon death with exultation—led on 
by a love of glory, on the same prip- 
ciple which hurries the warrior to 
the field, and makes him fearlessly 
‘* look danger and death in the face.” 
Now if a person, to gain the glorious 
name of a martyr, may triumph even 
in the most severe sufferings, from a 
principle of worldly glory, it is one 
evidence among the many others, 
that the manner of dying is no cer- 
tain test of character. 

3. The scriptures do not make the 
manner in which any one dies, a cri- 
terion of character. The wicked are 
frequently said to be in great peace 
and prosperity. ‘* Truly God is 
good to Israel, even to such as are 
of a clean heart. But as for me, my 
feet were almost gone, my steps had 
well nigh slipped. For I was envi- 
ous at the foolish, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked. For there 
are no bands in their death ; but their 
strength is firm. ‘They are not in 
trouble as other men ; neither are 
they plagued like other men.” The 
expression, ** There are no bands in 
their death,’’ we understand to be 
equivalent to saying, that they come 
to their end without any peculiar dis- 
tress. ‘They die as they have lived. 
Instead of being distressed with ter- 
rors of conscience, or with fearful ap- 
prehensions of future misery, they 
have a quiet and peaceful departur¢ 
from the world. Of such Job says, 
‘¢ They spend their days in wealth, 
and in a moment go down to the 
grave ;” i.e. They passed their lives 
in prosperity, secure from the fears 
of death, and there was nothing in 
their manner of dying to indicate 
their dreadful condition. If, indeed, 
it be not the general character of the 
irreligious, that * there are no bands 
in their death,” yet itis so frequently 
the case, that we cannot determine 
their character, simply by the manne’ 
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of theirdying. ‘* There be just men 
to whom it happeneth according to 
the work of the wicked ; again, there 
be wicked men to whom it happen- 
eth according to the work of the right- 
eous. No man knoweth either love 
or hatred by all that is before them. 
There is a just man that perisheth in 
his righteousness, and there is a wick- 
ed man that prolongeth his life in his 
wickedness.” In the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, it is not said that 
there was any difference in their 
manner of dying. The account sim- 
ply states that the ‘* beggar died,” 
and that ** the rich man also died.” 
No conclusion as to their characters 
could be drawn from the manner of 
their leaving the world. Thus the 
scriptures do not make the state of 
mind in the last hours of life any cri- 
terion of its spiritual state. They 
frequently speak, indeed, of the hap- 
py death of the righteous ; but it is 
mentioned only as the result of a 
pious life, and not as a proof of their 
piety, by itself considered. ‘* Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his;”’ that is, Jet 
me have the safety and the reward 
of the righteous. ‘‘ Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace.” This 
peace is probably his future salvation; 
but if it mean a peaceful death it is 
mentioned as the result of a holy life, 
not as the evidence of his piety. 
The idea is not, that the peaceful 
death of this man is an undoubted 
proof of his piety, but that his holy 
life terminates safely and happily, 
whatever may be the manner ot his 
dying. Josiah was an eminently 
good man, and was divinely assured 
that he should come to his grave in 
peace; yet as he was afterwards 
slain in battle under unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, the conclusion Is una- 
voidabie, that the peace promised 
him, could not have been the manner 
of his dying. 

On the subject under considera- 
tion, | would remark,— 

1. That it is unsafe to judge and 
decide a person’s spiritual state, 


merely by the manner of his dying. 
One sinks away by slow degrees, 
through a long and painful sickness, 
another is cut down instantly without 
a moment for reflection, a third is 
delirious in his last hours, and speaks 
foolishly and profanely though he 
has lived a pious life ; others still, 
are unmoved, are joyful, or despon- 
ding, and if we were to decide their 
several states by their circumstances, 
it would lead to very pernicious ef- 
fects. It would encourage a disre- 
gard to the evidence arising from the 
life ; would condemn one of religious 
deportment because of his darkness 
and fear; or would judge an irreli- 
geous man to be a saint because he 
died calmly. It might induce many 
to excite in themselves an artificial 
courage by which they could meet 
the last enemy without fear, or like 
false martyrs, to believe that this 
would insure their future glory. Ii 
would turn us from looking at that 
criterion of charactcr, which our Sa- 
viour himself has established : viz— 
aholylife ‘* By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” * Ye are my friends 
if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 
‘* Herein is my Father glorified that 
ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be 
my disciples.” Much as Peter loved 
Christ, and certainly as he loved 
him, yet Christ did not promise him 
a joyful death. ‘+ When thou art 
old, another shall gird thee, and car- 
ry thee whither thou wouldest not ;— 
signifying by what death he should 
glorify God.” It is also worthy of 
remark, that our Saviour himself, so 
far from dying peacetully, died in 
the terrors of darkness, crying in his 
agony : * My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me.” 

2. If men should disregard the 
manner of leaving the world as a test 
of the spiritual state, it would be 
likely to recommend a lile of prac- 
tical piety. By this view of the sub- 
ject, professed christians would be 
lead to act for their master, rather 
than aim to shine in honor—to in- 
quire how they could employ their 
talents, rather than how to attain 
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distinction. Perhaps the happy 
death of christians has often caused 
others to covet that honor from very 
improper motives. 

3. The christian may calculate on 
a safe and happy death, though he 
cannot be assured that his departure 
will be joyful and triumphant. Vain 
confidence may carry one over the 
Jordan with eclat; while faithful 
piety may seem to sink in its waters. 

4. Let it be sufficient for the chris- 
tian that he will triumph in the day 
of judgment ; that he will then lift up 
his head with joy—that his sins will 
be over—his soul pure—his body 
refined for immortality. He will be 
with Christ—welcomed by the an- 
gels—honored by the Father—glori- 
fied in heaven through eternity. 


A SERMON. 
For they loved the praise of inen 
more than the praise of God. John, 
xi. 43. 


We are here informed of a mel- 
ancholy instance of worldly ambi- 


tion. The persons against whom 
the charge is recoided, were chief 
rulers. They were members of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim—the supreme 
council of the nation—the very body 
of men before whom Christ was ar- 
raigned, and by whom he was deliv- 
ered to the Roman power to be cru- 
ecified. ‘These men are said, in the 
preceding verse, to have believed 
in Jesus. It cannot be supposed 
that they cordially received him in 
his true character, yet they were 
convinced that he was the Messiah. 
His miracles, and, particularly, the 
recent miracles of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, had so overpowered their 
prejudices, as to force upon them the 
conviction that he was the promised 
Redeemer. ‘‘ But because of the 
Pharisees they did not confess him, 
lest they should be pat out of the 
synagogue.” ‘I'he Pharisees held, at 
this time, a powerful ascendency 
both in the council, and among the 
people : and so deep was their ma- 
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lignity against Jesus, that they 
would receive no evidence, and lis. 
ten to no proposals, in his favour. 
Through their influence, those mem- 
bers were prevented from acknow!-. 
edging him. ‘To have espoused his 
cause would have brought upon them 
a public sentence of excommunica- 
tion, degraded them from their hon- 
ourable seats, and exposed them te 
popular reproach. For this sacri- 
fice they were not prepared, and to 
avoid it, they continued by their si- 
lent concurrence, to sanction the vi- 
olent measures which the council 
had instituted against him, and at last 
joined in the sentence of his cruci- 
fixion. It may be supposed that 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 
dissented—but the others seem to 
liave stained their hands with the 
blood of Him whom they believed 
to be, not only an innocent man, but 
the promised Messiah. Doubtless 
they had not expected to be brought 
to this extremity, and when brought to 
it, they shrunk trom the deed. They 
had waited for Jesus to throw off 
the mask of his humiliation, and try 
the splendour of his achievements, 
turn the popular current in his fa- 
vour, that they might number them- 
selves among his followers. Or 
they persuaded themselves that no 
sentence could prevail against the 
Redeemer of Israel; or that if it 
were otherwise, their protest would 
be too feeble to avail for his deliver- 
ance ; that it would expose them- 
selves to disgrace, without procuring 
for him any benefit; and that, in 
these circumstances, prudence for- 
bade the avowal of their convictions. 
By such pretexts they may be sup- 
posed to have covered their guilt: 
but the Spirit of truth declares, and 
for our admonition he declares it, 
‘‘ they loved the praise of men, mor 
than the praise of God.” 

Let us then consider , 

I. The nature of the principle 
which is here condemned—and 

I1. Reasons for our guarding against 
the indulgence of it. 
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{. The nature of the principle 
which is here condemned. 

The rulers of the Jews are here 
condemned not simply for loving the 
praise of men, but for loving it more 
than the praise of God. It was their 
preference of the favour of men to 
the favour of God, when these were 
set in competition ; it was their ma- 
king their reputation their idol ; and 
adopting the standard of human ap- 
probation as the rule, which the Ho- 
ly Spirit here reprobated. Desire 
of human favour is not necessarily 
wrong. It is probably an instinc- 
tive feeling, designed by our Creator, 
for important uses. The little in- 
fant as soon as it can ‘read the hu- 
man face,” is delighted with a smile, 
as naturally as it inclines to the bo- 
som which nurtures it; and is no 
more sinful for the one than for the 
other. And when reason and con- 
science begin to act, we are not re- 
juired to be indifferent to the favour 
of men, because we are not required 
to be indifferent either to that person- 
al enjoyment, or those means of use- 
fulness which the favour of men may 
afford. Christ himself was not in- 
different to it. Hedoes indeed say, 
‘‘l ask not honour from men,” but 
he is also prophetically described as 
saying “ Reproach hath broken my 
heart ;” which implies that he was 
not insensible to the estimation in 
which he was held among men, at 
the same time that he was too much 
engrossed in doing the will, and se- 
curing the approbation of his Father, 
to make the favour of men his ob- 
ject, or to allow his regard for it, to 
decide his conduct. So also the 
Apostles appealed to their brethren, 
that “neither of them, nor of oth- 
er men, sought they glory ;” yet 
when Paul stood in his defence, be- 
tore the Jewish council, and saw it 
divided, he instantly offered an ap- 
peal for the very purpose of enlist- 
ing one of the parties in his favour ; 
crying out, ** Men and Brethren, I 
ama Pharisee, the son of a Phar- 
isee—of the hope and resurrection 
of the dead, I am called in question.” 
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Nor did he hesitate to avow the prin- 
ciple of seeking by every method 
consistent with sincerity, to secure 
the favourable estimation of his fel- 
low men generally; not indeed so 
much for his own sake as theirs, 
‘‘ becoming all things to all men, 
that by any means he might save 
some.’ ‘The conclusion then is, 
that favour, like property or learning 
is a talent, not to be contemptuously 
slighted, nor carelessly thrown away. 
It is a blessing rich in comfort and 
rich in use. Yetit is to be sub- 
ordinated to the glory of God. It 
is to be sought chiefly that it may 
be employed in his service, and is to 
be cheerfully relinquished, when his 
service requires the sacrifice. That 
lofty indifference to the opinions of 
men which pride glories in, the gos- 
pel certainly does not sanction. That 
keen sensibility to the feelings of 
others, which reddens the cheek of 
youthful amiableness, that sense of 
shame which restrains the strong 
propensities of the heart from the 
perpetration of crime; and_ that 
hope of gaining the consciences 
of men on his side which supports a 
man in doing his duty, the gospel 
does not condemn ; but it does re- 
quire that the fear and love of God 
control all the other feelings and in- 
clinations of our souls. To make 
it our object to please men and se- 
cure their favour, rather than to 
please Ged and enjoy his approba- 
tion, is an unworthy, a sinful,a fa- 
tal preference. ‘This is that princi- 
ple of which we are warned in the 
text, and that we may duly apply 
the warning, let us now consider, 

If. Reasons for our guarding a- 
gainst the indulgence of this prin- 
ciple. 

I. We are in danger of indulging 
it. Desire of human favour is one 
of our earliest and strongest feelings. 
It is the passion which sparkles in the 
eye of our very infancy; to which 
the grand appeal is made in forming 
our childhood ; which is continually 
excited and fostered in the school 
and the college, the social circle and 
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the eager pastime, of our youthful 
days ; and which gives life and ac- 
tion to all the other departments of 
this busy world ; animates its enter- 
prises, guides its counsels, gains its 
conquests, deforms it with crimes, 
and at the same time spreads over it 
that fair covering of courteousness 
and decorum in which it glories. 
Nor can we wonder ; for what tem- 
poral interest have we, either in pos- 
session or in prospect, which is not 
dependent on the favour of men? 
They can cheer us by their friend- 
ship, or oppress us by their frown ; 
can carry us prosperously onward by 
their patronage or einbarrass all our 
undertakings by their opposition ; 
can crown our reputation with hon- 
our, or shroud it withinfamy. How 
hard to resist this influence } How 
great is our danger not only of lov- 
ing the praise of men, but of lov- 
ing it more than the praise of God, 
of our consenting to purchase thezr 
favour at the expense of his, of our liv- 
ing tothe will of men, rather than to 
the will of God! To this we are the 
more exposed because the boon they 
offer is in hand—is presented to the 
sense—is addressed to all the selfish 
inclinations of our hearts; while 
God is a being whom we have nev- 
er seen, whose rewards are holy and 
pertain chiefly to another world, and 
whose favour, though we forfeit it 
now, may be regained by future re- 
pentance. Probably there is no 
principle of action which we are 
more liable to indulge, than a pref- 
erence of huinan favour, to the fa- 
vour of God. 

2. We should guard against this 
principle because it is essentially 
sinful. It is worshipping and ser- 
ving the creature more than the Cre- 
ator. Particularly it is renouncing 
God as our lawgiver. To make the 
favuur of men our object is of course 
to adopt the will of men as our rule, 
and this is to renounce the law of 
God. Hence the solemn decision of 
inspiration: ‘‘ the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God: who- 
soever therefore will be the friend of 
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the world, he is the enemy of God.” 
It is to renounce the Lord as ou, 
judge. Aiming to please men rath. 
er than God, we constitute them our 
supreme tribunal, we refer our con- 
duct to their decisions as our fina} 
appeal—we receive their sanctions 
as the commanding motives of our 
conduct.—This is treating the maj- 
esty of heaven with infinite contempt. 
It is practically declaring that the 
supremacy of his nature, the author- 
ity of his law, the blessedness of his 
favour, and the terrors of his wrath, 
deserve less regard than the opinions, 
the wishes, the smiles, and the frowns 
of the sinful mortals on his footstool. 
Who can pretend to justify this ? 
What answer can be given to the de- 
mand, ‘‘who art thou, that thou 
shou'dest be afraid of a man that 
shall die, and of the son of man 
which shall be made as grass; and 
forgettest the Lord thy Maker, that 
hath stretched forth the heavens, and 
laid the foundation of the earth P’?— 
To prefer the favour of men to the 
favour of God is to set ourselves up 
in the place of God. It is not from 
good will to men that we give them 
this honour, but to exalt ourselves in 
their esteem, and gain their concur- 
rence in our selfish designs. It is 
because the favour of men falls in 
with our self-idolatry that we seek 
it, and because the favour of God re- 
quires the subversion of every idol 
that we renounce it. Hence it is 
that we close our eyes upon the ter- 
rors of his justice and rush upon the 
thick bosses of his buckler that we 
may catch the breath of human ap- 
plause. This, propense to it as we 
are, multiplied as our temptations 
are to the indulgence of it, and dif- 
ficult as an effectual resistance of it 
may be, is the very essence of sin; 
and must entirely spoil the fairest and 
most useful deeds to which it prompts 
men, and renders odious to the eye 
of God, the character of which it is 
the forming principle: Accordingly 
our Saviour warns us expressly re- 
specting our prayers,.our fastings and 
our alms, to beware of performin: 
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them for the purpose of being seen 
of men, for 1D that case we have no 
reward from our Father in heaven ; 
and by an Apostle also demands 
that whatever we do in word or deed, 
we do it heartily as to the Lord and 
not to men. 

3 We should guard against this 
principle because it teads to every 
species of crime. [It must indeed be 
allowed, as we have intimated, that 
it viten operates as a restraint upon 
crime, and an incentive to habits ex- 
ternally virtuous. Tothis, no doubt 
must be ascribed much of the indus- 
try, sobriety, decorum, matual kind- 
ness. aud public virtues which adorn 
and biess society 3 much also, of the 
religious zeal, and the form of evan- 
gelical obedience ; but then the same 
principle leads directly to all the 
impiety and wickedness, to which 
the opinions and habits of the world 
give their sanction, What men ap- 
prove, aud especially the men whose 
favour is chiefly sought, it adopts as 
its standard ; and, therefore, as cer- 
tainly as ‘*those things which are 
highly esteemed of men are abomin- 
ation in the sight of God,’ it is a 
principle of crime. I[f men pay 
homage to wealth, to splendour, to 
fashionable display, he who seeks the 
honour which cometh from men, wil 
certainly grasp at these, by whatever 
means the world calls honourable, 
however God may decide. If men 
consider serjous piety the supersti- 
tion of weak and narrow minds, he 
will jointhem in profaning the Sab- 
bath, neglecting family worship, and 
if the occasion require, deriding the 
awful sanctions of the gospel, what- 
ever may be his convictions of truth 
and obligation. If men call it hon- 
eurable to avenge an insult witha 
brother’s blood, no motive of duty or 
affection will keep him back from the 
murderous deed 3 and if the popular 
voice again call Christ a deceiver, 
he, after the example of the Jewish 
rulers, whatever he may believe con- 


cerning him, will join in the cry of 


“ Crucify him !” As a companion he 
would leave the whole circle of his 
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associates to perish in impenitence, 
before he would incur their dislike by 
a suggestion or an action which 
would reprove them. Asa ruler he 
would sell his country before he 
would lose his place, by supporting 
an unpopular measure. As a watch- 
man of souls he would lead them 
down to hell, rather than expose him- 
self to the consequences of their dis- 
approbation by faithful dealing. 
The sins to which the love of hu- 
man favour leads men, even when 
the standard of public opinion is so 
far rectified by the gospel as it is in 
the community to which we belong, 
are enormous. In communities 
where the gospel has but feeble in- 
fluence they are indescribably more 
numerous aud dreadful; and there 
is no sin to which a world that lieth 
in wickedness gives its sanction, to 
which this principle does not directly 
incline the heart that owns its sway. 
It cannot therefore be too much ab- 
horred, nor too resolutely mortified. 

4. We should beware of preferring 
the favour of men to the favour of 
Gud, because it prevents our submis- 
sion to the gospel. It is true that 
avarice, sensuality, or any other sin- 
ful desire, predominant in the heart, 
prevents submission to the gospel ; 
but ambition is marked as being es- 
pecially fatal on this account. ‘* How 
can ye believe,” said our Saviour to 
some of the dignitaries of the Jew- 
ish nation, ** who receive bonour one 
of another aud seek not that honour 
which cometh from Ged only ?”’ The 
first demand of the gospel is ‘if 
any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” To this de- 
mand a passion for worldly distine- 
tion is directly repugnant ; and in 
proportion as it is gratified, the sac- 
rifice to be made is magnified, and 
the revolting of the heart at the de- 
mand is increased. But for this, Fe- 
lix, when he trembled in view of 
judgment to come, had been less in- 
clined to procrastinate submission to 
the convictions he felt; and king 
Agrippa might have been not only 
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almost, but altogether persuaded to 
be such as Paul, without excepting 
his bonds. So now there are thou- 
sands who cannot exclude a secret 
conviction of the truth and impor- 
tance of the gospel from their minds, 
and who often tremble ai the con- 
sequeuces of their disobedience, and 
who are yet held back by a worldly 
influence, from acting up to their 
convictions, and even from avowing 
them, and asking counsel of their 
pious friends, till those convictions 
are fatally stifled. {It cannot be 
doubted that many, especially in 
youth, suffer themselves to be drawn 
into intimacies which their conscien- 
ces disapprove, and which they 
plainly perceive are indisposing them 
to their most important concerns, by 
the charm of the world’s attentions 
and applauses, and by a no less pow- 
erful dread of the world’s censures 
and neglect. As little can it be 
doubted that many, in middle life, 
plunge themselves into a sea of cares 
in which every thought concerning 
the interests of the soul is drowned, 
merely or principally to gratify their 
desire of fashionable display and of 
maintaining for themselves and their 
families that point of worldly esti- 
mation which they have proposed. 
How many hopeful impressions are 
thus lost! How many convictions 
of truth and resolutions of obedience 
are thus overpowered ! How many 
hearts are thus induced obdurately 
to resist the Gospel which they hear, 
tillto them *‘ the world has passed 
away and the lusts thereof!’ How 
cautious then should we be of in- 
dulging a principle which can only 
involve us in guilt, and tends more 
directly than any other to prevent 
our embracing the only salvation. 

5. We should beware of seeking 
the favour of men rather than the 
favour of God, because it destroys 
the peace of the mind. He, whose 
supreme aii is to please God, serves 
one glorious Being, whom he knows 
to be worthy of his homage and 
reasonably to demand it; whose 
requirements are just and kind, 
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whose will is always the same, and 
whose rewards are gracious and ip. 
finite. But he who seeks to please 
men, submits to a multitude of lords, 
all sinful, weak, and mortal as him- 
self—whose will is often capricious, 
unjust, and ruinous—whose opinions 
and feelings are various—whose 
wishes continually interfere with each 
other—some of whom he cannot faj! 
to offend, by the very means which 
be is obliged to adopt that he may 
please others—and allof whom may 
be expected, when his attentions and 
submissions are no longer needed b 
them, to leave him neglected and 
uupitied ;—nor only neglected and 
unpitied, but also tortured with re- 
flections on his folly and guilt, and 
trembling with just apprehensions of 
the wrath of God. Think of the 
simplicity of aim, the consistency of 
conduct, the dignity of character, 
the quietude of conscience, the rap- 
tures of hope, and the heavenly 
rest of soul, supported by the one 
of these men ; and of the conflicting 
alms, the inconsistent measures, the 
mean submissions, the unsatisfied de- 
sires, and the gloomy forebodings of 
the other. Can there be reason for 
a moment’s hesitation, in our choice, 
between these opposite pursuits ! Is 
it not astonishing, that any rational 
being can delay a moment, to break 
every ubhallowed league witb a sin- 
ful world, aud say unalterably ; *‘as 
for me, whatever others may do, or 
think or say, I will serve the Lord ?” 
6. We should guard against indul- 
ging a preference for worldly es- 
teem because it tends to the destruc- 
tion of the soul. Being in its naturea 
renunciation of God as our lawgiver 
and judge ; tending only to assimilate 
us to a world of apostasy and wick- 
edness; and precluding our submis- 
sion to the only salvation, it must 
necessarily end, unless it be season- 
ably renounced and mortified, in 
utter perdition. Accordingly it is 
by this motive that our Saviour arms 
his disciples against it, saying, “fear 
not them which kill the body, buf 
are not able to kill the soul; but 
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rather fear him which is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body iu hell. 

In review of this subject let me 
now call your attention to a few re- 
flections. : 

1. We may perceive the insuf- 
ficiency of visible morality for ac- 
ceptance with God. Many we fear 
go down to the grave relying on this 
as the foundation of their hope. 
They are industrious, upright, hon- 
orable and kind ; they pass through 
life enjoying a full measure of the 
respect and confidence of men; and 
scarcely think it possible that they 
should be abhorred of God, and _ re- 
ceive their portion at his hands, with 
the impious and profligate whose vi- 
ces they detest. But a moral life 
disconnected with the love to Christ, 
the contrition for sin, and the other 
religious affections which constitute 
evangelical holiness, involves in its 
very nature a respect to men rather 
than to God. ‘The approbation of 
men is its standard and not the law of 
God ; the judgment of men is its tri- 
bunal, rather than the judgment seat 
of God ; and the favour and displeas- 
ure of men are its sanctions, rather 
than the favour and displeasure of 
God. It is therefore not merely defec- 
tive, but itis totally wrong in principle. 
Such morality involves entire de- 
pravity of heart, an utter revolt from 
God, an unmingled aversion to his 
law. This the scriptures declare to 
be the actual character of all the un- 
renewed; and that morality which 
loves the praise of men rather than 
the praise of God, no more dis- 
proves the truth of the charge, than 
that profligacy which neither fears 
God nor regacds men. It owes its 
existence to the state of society, not 
to a principle of obedience. The 
same man, who is moral, where the 
Standard of opinion is raised, would 
be profligate, where the standard is 
corrupt. Such morality is indeed 
less mischievous to society than 
profligacy, but it is not less opposed 
to the holiness of God, nor less re- 
moved from the humility, the pen- 
itence, the faith, which are indispen- 
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sable to the salvation of the soul. 
Hence the necessity of a_ radical 
change—a new principle of moral 
action—a new heart and a new spir- 
it, for peace with God, and adiis- 
sion into his heavenly kingdom. ‘He 
is nota Jew who is one outwardly ; 
but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, 
and circumcision is that in the heart, 
in the spirit, whose praise is not of 
men, but of God.” 

2. We may perceive the necessity 
of a realizing faith in the gospel. 
That our lives may be good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God and our 
end blessed in the enjoyment of his 
favour and kingdom, we must be 
brought under the power of mo- 
tives different from those which nat- 
urally govern us; we must overcome 
those strong propensities and those 
mighty influences to which we are 
naturally enslaved; and act habit- 
ually from a principle of love and 
obedience to God. But in the com- 
pass of the universe, there is noth- 
ing that can produce this change ex- 
cept the gospel; nor can the gospel 
produce this, if it be not believed ; 
nor willa mere ignorant or heartless 
assent to the gospel, be more effec- 
tual 22 ws, than it was in those ru- 
lers of the Jews who believed in Je- 
sus, and yet joined with those who 
crucified him, ‘ because they loved 
the praise of men more than the 
praise of God.’ ‘*Whatsoever is 
born of God overcometh the world, 
and this is the victory which over- 
cometh the world, even our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the 
world but he that believeth that Je- 
sus is the Christ?’ That we may 
obtain this most important of all 
victories, the great objects of our 
faith must be habitually present in 
their reality and importance to the 
apprehensions of our minds. We 
must live as seeing him who is in- 
visible. We must act under the im- 
pression of our accountableness to 
God. We must reckon it a very 
small thing to be judged of man’s 
judgment in comparison with the 
sentence which is shortly to fix our 
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state in the habitation of eternal glo- 
ry, or the prison of endless woe. 
We must be sensible how much we 
deserve the wrath which yet we can- 
not bear, and how immense are our 
obligations to him who submitted 
to the ignominy and the anguish of 
the cross for our redemption ; and, 
constrained by the love of Christ, 
must count it all joy if we are reck- 
oned worthy to suffer shame for his 
name. Christians, it is only under 
the influence of the gospel] that you 
can overcome the influence of the 
world ; be transformed in the re- 
newing of your minds; and prove 
what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. Let the 
gospel then dwell in your hearts. 
Often retire from the scenes of this 
transitory world that you may bring 
home its objects to your minds; that 
you may catch the vision of things 
not seen and eternal ; that you may 
rise on the wings of faith to him 
who endured the cross despising the 
shame; that you may listen to the 
praises of the g'orified throng be- 
fore his throne, may join their fel- 
lowship and anticipate their bliss, 
and so be prepared, with full consent 
of heart, to say ‘** God forbid that | 
should glory save iu the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. by whom | am 
crucified to.he world, andthe world 
is crucified to me.” Brethren, is 
this is our character? Are we no 
longer conformed to this world ? Do 
we by faith overcome the world? 
Is it our chief aim to please God 
and not men? Are we more anxious 
to be good, than to appear so; 
more solicitous respecting our szn- 
cerity, than our reputation ; more 
pained at the doing of evil than at 
the disclosure of the deed 5; and can 
no motives of human praise or cen- 
sure persuade us deliberately to do 
that which our consciences condemn, 
or to neglect that which, in our judg- 
ment, God requires ? 

Finally, if these observations are 
just, there is a capital defect in the 
common system of education. It 
can hardly escape the observation of 
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any person that the young are gener. 
ally trained to seek the praise of mey 
rather than the praise of God 5 that 
many things which they are taught, 
the motives which are chiefly urged 
upon them, the expense, the care, 
the pains-taking employed in their 
education, are suited to form them to 
the habit of thinking and feeling that 
the main object of life is to procure 
the esteem and favour of men. Now 
we insist, not indeed that their sep- 
sibility to the esteem of men, and 
particularly of the wise and the 
good, should be blunted, but that their 
sense of obligation to God and of 
the necessity and sufficiency of his 
favour be quickened aud strength- 
ened 5 not that they should be led 
to undervalue those accomplishments 
which may give them respectability 
in the eyes of the world but that 
they should regard these as light and 
momentary, compared with those 
qualifications which alone can fit 
them for the kingdom of Ged. We 
insist that the main object of their 
education should be, to form their 
judgments, their feelings and their 
choice, under enlightened views and 
deep impressions of the gospel of 
Christ. Leave the gospel ont of your 
scheme of education, or allow itonlya 
subordinate place, and you train up the 
heirs of immortality committed to you, 
to be ** slaves of the world and slaves 
of sin,”’—you cherish in their hearts 
a principle of worldliness which 3s 
essentially enmity with God3; you 
prepare them to be bought at the 
price of human favour, for the com- 
mission of any crime 3 you dispose 
them to shrink from the terms of 
the gospel; and just in proportion 
as they receive the attentions and the 
honours which they are taught “su- 
premely to value, to reluctate at the 
self-denial which is indispensable to 
their salvation; and though you may 
perhaps gratify them by the introduc- 
tion you give them to the world, you 
ruin them by unfitting them for the 
kingdom of God.‘ For the world 
passeth away and the lusts thereof, 
but he that doeth the will of God 
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abideth for ever. The moth shall 
em up like a garment, and the 


eat t/ . 
shall eat them like wool; but 


worm 


his righteousness st all be lorever, 

and his salvation from generation to 
. 9 . 

generation.’ 
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LAY PRESBYTERS. 
No. IX. 


Firmilian presided in the church 
at Coesarea, in Cappadocia. He 
wrote an epistle in Greek, about the 
middle of the third century, in an- 
swer to a letter which he had recei- 
ved from Cyprian, by the hands of 
Rogatian, a deacon. A translation 
only remains, which appears in the 
works of Cyprian, and is attributed 
to him. (a.) When Firmilian speaks 
of the abounding of knowledge, and 
the multiplication of teachers, as an 
event anticipated by an apostle, and 
provided against by the tule, that 
one should be silent, if any thing 
were revealed to another, he alludes 
not obscurely to a plurality of teach- 
ers in the respective churches. (b.) 
Afterwards he observes ; *‘ It obtains 
among us necessarily, that through 
successive years, the presbyters and 
presidents meet together, to set in 
order those things, which have been 
committed to our care ; and if there 
be any matters of more serious im- 
portance, that they. may be directed, 
by public advice.” (c.) In another 
place, having asserted that those 
who are at Rome, have not in 
all respects observed those things 
which were delivered from the first, 
and that they in vain pretend the 
authority of the apostles, he after- 
Wards affirms; ‘* that all power and 
grace are placed in the church, 
where the elders preside, who have 


(a.) Vide Cyprian, Epist. 75. p. 319. 
(b.) 1. Corinth. xiv. 30. 
_(¢.) Qua ex causa necesario fit ut per 
‘ingulos anvos, seinores et prapositi in 
Uium conveviamus ad disponenda ea, que 
cure nostre commissa sunt, ut siqua 


graviora sunt, communi consilio dirigan- 
r, 
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the power also of baptizing, of impo- 
sing the hands, and of ordsining. 
For as it is not lawful for a heretic to 
ordain, nor to impose the hands, so 
neither to baptize, por to do any 
thing sacred, or spiritual ; seeing he 
is a stranger to that holiness which 
is spiritual and the work of God.” 
(d) Theepistle closes with a sal- 
utation directed to the bishops and 
clergy in Africa. The word eiders 
has been no where else found in the 
epistle. [In the first instance, they 
are named betore therr presidents, in 
a deseription of the assembling of 
the officers of many churches in an 
annual council ; and in the second, 
witheut particularizing the presiding 
presbyters, although speaking of 
a single church, he means the whole 
beuch. Of presbyters he affirms, 
that they have the lawful right to ad- 
minister baptism, to impose hands, 
and to ordain. This venerable man 
unquestionably represents tacts, as 
they were in his day 3 and is a posi- 
tive and credible witness, that the 
presidents of the churches, called 
bishops in the last sentence of the 
letter, had not, as yet, at least in 
Asia, monopolized the power of or- 
dination. In the original letter, the 
term Ilpgoeglwies or Ilponyoumevor was 
most probably used, where we read 
prepositi, which we have rendered 
presidents, they being undoubtedly 
the bishops, who moderated the 
board of presbyters, in the respec- 
tive congregations. The churches 
of Cappadocia thus appear to have 
retained the names of their officers, 
which had been given by the apostles 
and evangelists at the period uf their 
creation. The majores natu, seniores 
or elders, being baptizers and or- 
dainers were of course not laymen. 
Blondell on this testimony of Firmi- 
lian savs ‘‘ nequis ullos ab cordina- 
tionum jure seniores arcendos putets,” 
which though directed against an or- 
dination exclusively episcopal, with 


(d.) Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesi&é 
constituta sit, ubi president majores natu, 
qui et baptizand), et manum imponendi et 
ordinandi possident potestatem, &c. 
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no less propriety may be spoken 
against lay presbyters ; because the 
right to ordain appearing thus to 
have been vested in elders, they 
were all clerical. Neither can the 
monopoly of the ordaining power by 
bishops, nor the protrusion of elders 
from the clerical office, be vindica- 
ted, except by conceding to the 
church the right of erecting new ofh- 
ces for its government, which is an 
invasion of the rightiul authority of 
the great Head oj the Church. 
Theodorus, who was afierwards 
denominated Gregory, avd by the 
credulity of his age, Thaumaturgus, 
was a native of Pontus, and of an 
honorable pagan family. At the age 
of fourteen he lost his father. After- 
wards he became the pupil of Origen, 
at Cesarea in Palestine,with whom he 
studied five years, and at length the 
meoriarns, (a) or bishop of the church 
at Neo-Csarea in Pontus; which ac 
cording to Eusebius he retained un- 
til his death, A. D. 265. His ora- 
tion pronounced on leaving Origen, 
which still remains, is eloquent, but 
adulatory. Yet it speaks him then a 
christian, which is more than can be 
collected from the Philocaiia. His 
Metapbrasis of the Ecclesiastes, or 
as Jerom styles it, his Ecphrasis, is 
a short. practical and pleasing repre- 
sentation of the experience and ad- 
viceof the aged wise-man. The creed 
ascribed to Thaumaturgus by Greg- 
ory Nyssen,in which it is aflirmed, 
‘“‘that there is in the Trinity nothing 
created, and nothing subordinate,”’ 
(b) has been thought by some to bear 
the marks of a later hand, but the 
autograph of a creed, in some form, 
probably existed when Nyssen wrote. 
Tie exposition of faith, (c) and the 
twelve anathemas, also printed with 
his works are evidently of times 
more modern. His eleven canons, 


(a) Tlecelarcu rns exxancias vue T p72 pscu, 
—Basil Epis. 52. 
(b.) cvrecuy xticTcy 4s n devarcy ey TH Tpi2xdi, 
&c. Grey. Nyss. 2. Vol. 979. Greg. Vhaum. 
‘p. 1. 
(c.) Exleoss tas xnatvameges wiolews, Greg. 
Thaum., p. 97. 
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which he gave as advice for the goy. 
ernnent of a society, upon which 
barbarians had made an incursion jp 
the reign of Gallienus, appear foup. 
ded in christian prudence. The las, 
canon has been doubted to be gen. 
uine, but its description of the hear. 
ers, as standing next within the 
door ; the catechumens as standin 
iminediately before them, and behing 
the congregation of believers; and 
of the exclusion of the two forme; 
after the reading of the Scriptures 
and the delivery of a discourse, and 
before the prayers and the sacrames. 
tal ordinance, may have accorded 
with the manner of conducting pub. 
lic worship in some places, at the 
period of this father. Baronius and 
Dupin agree in the rejection of all 
the sermons ascribed to him, and 
found with his works; and _ also of 
the treatise concerning the soul ; all 
of which evidently appear to have 
been the productions of a later age, 
Gregory Nyssen, who lived a century 
after him, affirms, as others also do, 
that he was made bishop of Neo- 
Cesarea in Pontus against his in- 
clination, and in his absence, (d) 
by Phedimus who presided over 
(xabayouwevov) the church of Amasia, 
a neighbouring city, the birth place 
of Strabo. But it is subjoined, that 
after a little time, the usual rites were 
accomplished upon him. That ex- 
traordinary powers were confirmed 
by this ordination, was the belief of 
the antistes of Amasia himself ; and 
Gregory Nyssen has laboured with 
equal assiduity and credulity to es 
tablish the same thing. It is also the 
concurrent testimony of others, tha! 
Gregory Thaumaturgus said at bi: 
death, he had had but seventeed 
christians in his charge, when he was 
ordained. His episcopal authority 
could therefore have been neithe! 
over presbyters, for his only subor- 
dinate was one deacon ; nor doce: 
san, for he had the oversight of ™ 
more than seventeen people. This 


(d.) Tor Capartines ov Wa pov Ta, Grez 


Nyss. 2. vol. p. 979. 
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fact, in perfect accordance with the 
yistory of the charcn prior to this 
eriud, evinces. that there were but 
two urders, one to preach and rule, 
aid the other to serve. Ihe like 
silence as to Presbyters is observed, 
‘1 the account of his ordination of 
Alexander, upon the invitation of the 
church of Comana. Nyssen repre- 
sents him as superceding the suffrages 
of the people, by substituting and 
ordaining a collier, who had been 
mentioned sarcastically as the dregs 
of the people (d.) No presbyters 
are mentioned ; there was one or- 
dainer, one ordained, and one flock. 
Basii in vindication of the antiquity 
of the doxology, in which the iloly 
Spirit ts named, having alleged, that 
Gregory Thaumaturgus had given it 
to the church at Neo-i’esarea in 
Pontus, which was stillin the use of 
it, has ranked his spiritual gifts with 
those of the prophets and apostles. 
(e.) But thong! Basil, and his broth- 
er Gregory Nyssen, with some in our 
own day, have deemed him an extra- 
ordinary man; yet no evidence of 
such wonder-working powers appear- 
ing in his writings, it is probably sa- 
fer to impute the strange things rela- 
ted by Nyssen, to credulity ; and to 
account him no more than a faithful 
and successiul pastor of a sing!e flock, 
which by his instrumentality, had 
been collected in a city almost 
wholly given to idolatry. In all that 
remains Of this fatnuer, nothing has 
been found either of !ay presbyters, 
or of Episcopal diecesan authority. 
lf, as Jerom, Theodoret, and others 
have alleged, he was of higher esti- 
mation, than his brother Athenodo- 
Tus, Firmilian, Helenus, and other 
bishops of bis day, the interence is 
lair, that they also were ministers of 
single congregations, as all the bish- 
ops, who have fallen hitherto into our 
humbers have certainly been. 

Of the productions of Methodius, 
mentioned by Jerom, Photius, and 


(d.) Mpooay ss ree Ose dix teparurns tov avden 
a Tov VEVOLAIC LA toy TeCTey TEAMATAS, Greg. 
NYS8s. 2. yo) p. 995. 


(e.) Basil, op. 2. vol. p. 160. 


others, several fragments with * the 
banquet of the virgins,” have reach- 
ed our times. Elaving been written 
about the end of the third century, 
they have also been examined with 
care, but found to contain nothing, 
that relates to the government of the 
church, or that can be of any impor- 
tance. His representations of Origen 
are teeble,and serve merely to show, 
that Methodius was not carried away 
by such dreams, though at best a 
miserable commentator on ihe sacred 
volumes. He is said to have been a 
bishop, that is in the sense of the 
term, in his day, the presiding pres- 
byter of a single congregation, but 
where his particular charge was, is 
not settled. He probably lived in 
Lycia, and died a martyr under the 
Diocletian persecution. 

Irnodius lived about the termina- 
tion of the third century, and wrote 
as a ciiristian (f.) He is said never- 
theless, by Jerom, to have been at 
the time of writing his seven books, 
a heathen, but to have had a dream 
which had awakened him, whilst a 
teacher of Rhetoric at Sicca in Africa. 
That his former opposition to the 
Gospel prevented the confidence, 
necessary to a reception into the 
church, until his books evinced his 
sincerity. This representation is 
rendered probable by the occasional, 
but palpable, proofs of detective re- 
ligious instruction, which occur in 
his books. Nevertheless on several 
points, disputed in our day, he speaks 
with admirable clearness and pre- 


cision. (g.) 


(f.) * Trecenti sunt anni ferme, minus 
vel pius aliquid, ex quo, ceepimus esse 
Christiant.” Arnob, lib. i p. 5. 

(g-) He calls original corruption, 
‘* vitium infirmitatis ingenita.’? On the 
divinity of Christ, after having spoken of 
him as more powertul than the fates, he 
savs, ** Deus ille sublimis fuit, Deus radice 
ab intima, Deus ab incognitis regnis, et ab 
omnium principe, Deus sospitator est 
missas,’’ &c. He also discriminates with 
accuracy between his divine and human 
natures. ‘othe question why he took the 
form of a man? he asks in answer, ‘** am 
aliter potuit invisibilis illa vis—inferre et 
accomodare se mundo,’’ &c. ‘To the 
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His seven books are in opposition 
unto those idolatries of which he had 
been a zealous advocate. On the of- 
eers, and government of the church, 
nothing has occurred, and conse- 
quently, as in every other instance, 
rot a word in support of lay pres- 
byters. 

Lucius Celius Firmianus Lactan- 
tius is supposed to have received the 
last name from his flowing style, 
and Firmianus from Fermum in Italy. 
But he was a teacher of rhetoric in 
Africa, where he had been the pupil 
of Arnobius, from whence he was 
removed by Diocletian to Nicome- 
dia in Bythinia, and afterwards into 
Gaul to be tie instructor of Crispus, 
the son of Constantine. His writings 
have been placed between A. D. 302 
and 320. His seven books of insti- 
tutions, his book on the anger of God, 
and another on the work of God have 
survived unto our day. The book 
on the deaths of the persecutors is 
not in his style. It must neverthe- 
less have been written by some per- 
sor, soon after the Diocletian perse- 
cution. In one passage in Ch. xv. 
the writer says, ‘‘ Comprehensi Pres- 
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byteri ac ministri, et sine ulla proba. 
tione ad confessionem damnati, cum 
omnibus suis deducebantur :” which 
Dr. Burnet has rendered ; « Some 
presbyters and deacous were seized 
on, and without any proof against 
them, they were condemned and ex. 
ecuted.” If the * cum omnibys 
suis,” be meant of the people whose 
worship they conducted, we have 
the primitive idea of a church ; by 
howsoever understood, there is po 
evidence either of the exaltation, or 
prostration of the one original ordj- 
nary preaching office. The several 
poems attributed to Lactantius are 
unworthy of credit. His numerous 
doctrinal mistakes are of common 
observation, and.in some editions 
collected into one view. Not hay- 
ing been an ecciesiastic, his religion 
like that of Justin, Tatian and Arno- 
bius appears to have been his phi- 
losophy. Lactantius speaks with 
much commendation both of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian, but has left, we 
believe, not a word of the clerical 
standing or grade of any one in the 
Church. (a) go. F. We 











Miscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Extract from Mosheim ‘“* De Rebus 
Christianorum, ante Constantinum 
Magnum.” Saec. ii. p. 267. 


Sec. xx.—Among these vicissi- 
tudes of various fortune, the Chris- 
tians every where studied, with great 
and sacred zeal, to strengthen their 
state, and to improve it with salutary 
laws and institutions. Over the chur- 
ches situated in the larger aud more 
distinguished cities and towns, one 
teacher presided, by the ttle of 


question, who was it that died? he an- 
swers, ** Homo, quem induerat, et secum 
ipse portabat—-mors illa, quam dicitis, 
assumpti hominis fuit, non ipsius ; gestam- 
inis non gestantis, &e. 


Bishop, chosen by the cominon sul 
frages of the people ; he, calling to 
his assistance indeed the elders or 
presbyters, who were in like manne: 
chosen by the people, took care tha! 
their sacred state should receive no 
detriment, assigned to each of the 
presbyters his office and station, and 
in short, administered every thing 
which pertained to religion and dt- 
vine worship, according to the pres 
cription of laws which the people 
had either enacted or approved. 
The male and female servants of the 
church, or Deacons and Deaconessés; 
were subject to both. Among them 
were divided the duties which the 
design of the Christian state, and the 


(a.) Lactant. Institut. Lib. v. 3. 1. 
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public safety demanded. The daugh- 
ters of the principal church, in the 
city, or the smaller families in the 
neighboring hamlets and _ villages, 
collected by the care and zeal of the 
Bishop, were ruled by presbyters 
sent from the city. These were 
named Chorepiscopt because the 
sustained the character of the bishop 
by whom they were sent ont, and 
enjoyed perpetually the most of his 
rights, with a few exceptions. The 
supreme power, in these equal soci- 
eties, was with the people. And 
therefore nothing of graver moment, 
nor any more important change could 
be introduced, except by calling and 
consulting the assembly, by whose 
suftrages and authority the opinions 
and designs of the bishop and pres- 
byters were converted into decrees 
and laws. 

Sec. xx1.—All the churches were 
thus far of equal right and power, 
and drew up for themselves at their 
own discretion and pleasure, the 
laws which they judged to be con- 
venient to their circumstances: nor 
can any example from this age be 
brought of a church arrogating to 
ittelf any dominion and power 
over other christian societies. But yet 
there was so much accordance with 
ancient custom, that a certain degree 
of greater honor, and more illustri- 
ous dignity was yielded to the chur- 
ches which the apostles themselves 
had founded. Therefore in any de- 
bate which arose about doctrines, 
their jadgment was more sought af- 
ter, and those who disputed about 
things pertaining to religion were 
accustomed to confirm their opinions 
by the suffrages of the apostolic 
churches. Wherefore, thinking per- 
sons will easily see, from what cau- 
ses, in doubtful things and controver- 
sies, the opinions of the Roman 
church in the western countries, the 
Alexandrian in Africa, and the Anti- 
ochian in Asia, were sought after, 
and often received as laws : for it 
was understood that these churches 
were established, and supplied with 
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laws and institutions’ by the voice of 
the ambassadors of Jesus Christ. 
Sec. xxu.—As therefore all the 
churches, in the beginning of this 
(2nd.) century, possessed some in- 
stitutions and laws in cominon, which 
the Apostles themselves had estab- 
lished, they sacredly preserved a 
kind of community of doctrines, cus- 
toms, and love: yet all the christian 
societies, which had a bishop and 
presbyters, were like minor states 
and republics, which severally gov- 
erned themselves by their own laws, 
either enacted or approved by the 
people. But this ancient liberty 
was gradually taken away, after all 
the smaller christian communities, 
which inhabited together the same 
province, adopted the design of com- 
bining, for public convenience, into 
one larger community, and of holding 
assemblies at stated times, as confed- 
erated republics are used to do, ir 
which they might deliberate about 
the common welfare of the whole. 
This institution sprung up,it is un- 
certain from what authors, in Greece 
and the borders of Asia, but many 
things persuade me that it does net 
go beyond this century. But in pro- 
cess of time, other provinces also 
imitated the Greeks, when they saw 
the signal utility of this kind of con- 
federation. By little and little this 
form of government was established 
through the whole church; by which. 
being every where received, the 
whole Christian community assumed 
the nature of a great republic, com- 
posed of many minor ones, such as 
the republics of Switaerland and 
Holland now are. Those meetings 
in which the delegates, or represen- 
tatives, of many confederated church- 
es consulted together what needed to 
be done for sustaining the common 
interest and welfare, were called in 
the Greek language Synods, and in 
the Latin Couned/s: but the laws 
which they enacted by power recei- 
ved of the churches from which they 
were sent, were called by a Greek 
word, Canons, i. e. common regula. 
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922 
tions ; a name which the Latins also 
adopted. 

That notable and famous passage 
ef Tertullian, in his book “ De 
Jejuniis’c. x1. p. 711. strikingly il- 
lustrates and confirms what has here 
been said. He is defending the 
cause of the sect of the Montanists, 
which he had embraced, against 
which the orthodox christians char- 
ged it as a fault that they prescribed 
certain fasts to their followers. The 
reason, for which the christians re- 
engpen the Montanists for their 

aws coneerning fasts, was drawn 
from the nature of divine worship. 
God they said, ought to be worship- 
pee and honored by ehristians tree- 
vy, not by the authority and com- 
mand ofanother. Finally, you an- 
swer that these things are to be done 
of choice and not by commandment. 
Therefore in this age the most of the 
christians as yet clearly understood 
the genius and nature cf true religion, 
denying that it could be constrained 
under human laws. ‘Tertullian an- 
swers to this argument, first, that the 
Montanists going through certain 


stated fasts did not obey men, but 
Gop, or the Holy Spirit, or the Com- 
forter, enjoining those fasts, through 


his servants. fs more allowed to 
human will than to the divine power ? 
I count myself free from the world, 
not from God: thus it belongs to me 
voluntarily to discharge a duty to 
the Lord, as it does to Him to point 
eut duty. Therefore he agrees with 
ether christians, that religion ought 
not to be subjected to human laws, 
or he struggles for liberty ; but then 
he contends that God is to be obey- 
ed when issuing his commands 
through certain men. The cbris- 
tians eouceded to him the thing which 
was a ground of odium against Mon- 
tanus. After that, there remained 
only one point of debate between 
himself and the other Christians : 
6 Whether Montanus and his follow- 
ers, who said they were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, spoke the truth or 
not ?” He answers, secondly, that 
among the christians who opposed 
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the Montanists, the power was con- 
ceded to the bishops, of commanding 
fasts, and, on any urgent necessity, 
of imposing extraordinary contribu- 
tions upon the people. ‘* Bene 
autem quod et episcopi universe 
plebi jejunia assolent: non dico de 
industria stipium conferendarum, ut 
vestrae capturae est: sed interdum 
et ex aliqua sollicitudinis ecclesiasti- 
cae caussa.” It is right that bishops 
also are wont to enjoin fasts upon 
the whole people: Ido not now speak 
of thetr care in collecting the contri- 
butions, as it respects your income : 
but sometimes also on account of 
some extraordinary emergency of the 
church. ‘These words are excellent 
for understanding how far the power 
of bishops extended in the ancient 
church. [fit had been permitted to 
the bishops to decree any more, 
without the will and consent of the 
people, Tertullian would not have 
passed it by in this case, when he 
was discussing the right and power 
of men in the christian flock. Two 
things therefore it was lawful for the 
bishop to prescribe. First, he could 
enjoin fasts. For since the offering 
of public duties to God was commit- 
ted to his care and judgment, and 
fasts were to be referred among these 
duties, it was proper and right that 
the time of keeping them should be 
left to him to designate. Then like- 
wise, since any sollicitudo ecclesias- 
fica, emergency of the church, re- 
quired money, and such emergencies 
frequently arose, the bishop had pow- 
er to call upon the people to make 
an extraordinary contribution of their 
wealth, to relieve the present neces- 
sity. Of this right of the bishop, 
Tertullian speaks, as he is wont to 
do, hardly, (duriter,) obscurely and 
concisely : wherefore it ought to be 
explained. It is manifest that he 
speaks of the monies which the chris- 
tians were accustomed to contribute, 
by monition from the bishop. And 
he divides those contributions into 
ordinary and extraordinary. Of the 
ordinary, these words treat : ut vés- 
trae capturae est. As itrespects you! 
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‘ncome. Captura, income, here is the 
same with reditus, revenue. Every 
christian ordinarily offered at cer- 
tain times as much as his captura, 
income, the measure of his produce 
and wealth, would bear. From 
these ordinary duties he distinguishes 
the extraordinary, which any sollici- 
tudo ecclestastica, emergency of the 
church, called for. It was not un- 
frequently necessary for the churches 
to incur extraordinary expense on 
account of strangers, the sick, mar- 
tyrs, captives, and other things, for 
which that chest which contained 
the free and voluntary odlations, as 
they were called, of the christians, 
was not sufficient. ‘Thus Tertullian 
himself Ipologet. cap. xxxix. p. 325, 
interprets the part of the ecclesiasti- 
cal emergencies of which he is here 
treating. ‘‘ It is bestowed in ship- 
wrecks, or in short, if any of the 
disciples of their confession get into 
the mines, or into banishment on ac- 
count of the service of God.”” When- 
ever such a case happened, the bish- 
op exhorted the flock, that each one 
should contribute, not according to 
his income, but according as the 
magnitude and emergency of the 
case or the welfare and necessity of 
the church required : and all cheer- 
fully obeyed his mandate. The 
meaning of Tertullian’s words there- 
fore, is this; ‘‘ I do not mention 
how great is the diligence of. the 
christians in collecting the contribu- 
tions which the bishop calls for ; tor 
I know that no one is compelled, 
but that each gives as much as his 
income, or his profits and rents per- 
mit. But there often exist unexpec- 
ted cases and emergencies of the 
church, which require a certain sum 
of money, and demand that the meas- 
ure of liberality should be determined 
by the bishop. Nor is there any one 
of the christians, who rejects his man- 
date.” 

Tertullian answers, in the third 
place, that in Greece ecclesiastical 
councils are summoned, and that they 
enact laws and impose duties, which, 
although they are only of human 
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origin, are yet received by all Chris- 
tians. Aguntur preterea per Gre- 
cias illa certis in locie concilia ex 
universis ecclesiis, per quae et alti- 
ora queequein commune tractantur 
et ipsa representatio totus nominis 
Christiant magna veneratione cel- 
ebratur. ‘‘ Besides this, there are 
held in certain places through the 
Greeces, councils of all the church- 
es, by which all the higher concerns 
are managed in common, and the rep- 
resentation of the whole Christian 
name is celebrated with great res- 
pect.”” From these words it ap- 
pears. 1. What councils were not 
yet, in the end of the second centu- 
ry, celebrated in the Latin Church, 
nor in the Eastern, nor in Egypt, 
but only in Greece, or as our African 
says ‘* through the Greeces,” that is 
among all the people in Europe and 
Asia Minor, who were called Greeks. 

2. That these councils were in 
that age regarded as human institu- 
tions merely, and not as having been 
established by the Apostles, or by Je- 
sus Christ himself. For his design is 
to show that even pious and good men 
cao enjoin fasts upon Christians, and 
enact other. salutary precepts: which 
when he demonstrates by the exam- 
ple of councils, it is obvious that 
councils appeared to him to have 
been meetings introduced by human 
will and authority, and that the laws 
of councils were not, as those ofa sub- 
sequent age rashly persuaded them- 
selves, oracles and dictates of the 
Holy Spirit, but human regulations. 

8. That in his time certain estab- 
lished places, or certain cities were 
already assigned for these councils 
of the Greeks, out of which they 
could not be held. 

4. That in these councils not 
business of minor moment, concern- 
ing whicheach church determined 
according to their own discretion, 
but public business, greater or more 
important concerns, were treated of. 

5, That the bishops in those coun- 
cils represented their churches, that 
is, they decreed and enacted, not in 
their own private name, but in the 
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name of the churches whose del- 
egates they were. Representatio, 
says he, totius nominis christianr 
eelebratur. ‘‘ There is a represen- 
tation of the whole Christian name 
celebrated.”?” The whole Christian 
name is here evidently the whole 
Church which bears the name of 
Christ. Therefore the bishops were 
supposed to represent the whole 
church united together by covenant, 
and each one of them the church 
which he was placed over: whence 
arose the respect of which councils 
were considered worthy. ‘The opin- 
jon therefore was not yet risen, which 
afterwards prevailed, that the bish- 
ops collected iu councils, judged and 
sanctioned in the place of Jesus 
Christ, and were the legislators and 
judges of the Christian people by 
the very nature of their ofice. ‘Ter- 
tullian approves these councils. 
For thus he goes on: Lf hoc quam 
dignum fide uuspicante congregure 
undique ad Chitstum? Vide quam 
bonum et quam jucundum habitare 
fratres in unum. ‘And bow 
worthy of the rising faith is it 
that such a meeting should assemble 
for Christ ? Behold how goad and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 

He adds lastly, what is worthy of 
observation, that the bishops, before 
they deliberated in councils, sought 
for fight and assistance from God, 
by prayers and fastings, Conventus 
autem illi staiionibus et jejunation- 
ibus operat, dolere cum dolentibus, 
ef ita demum eonguadcre gaudenti- 
bus norunt. ‘* but those meetings 
being first organized with stated ex- 
ercises aud tastings, learn to weep 
with those that weep, and to rejoice 
with those that do rejoice.”’ 

These councils thea originated in 
the second century among the Greeks, 
and hence, their utility being obvi- 
ous, they were by degrees propaga- 
ted through the whole church. All 
history of the Christian state con- 
curs with Tertullian thus laying open 
the origin of councils. For no no- 
tice of any caungils among the 
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Christians occurs before the second 
century: and the most of those of 
which any vestiges remain in the 
second century, were held among 
the Greeks. From Greece this cus- 
tom of holding meetings of many 
churches passed over into Palestine 
and Syria in the latter part of this 
century, as appears from Eusebius, 
Hist. Ecles. Lib. v. c. xxii. p. 190, 
191. where there is mention of 
councils of the bishops of Palestine 
and the province of Osdrae held at the 
end of the century on the controver- 
sy about the time of keeping Easter, 
Some learned men choose to have 
it that Victor, the Roman Pontiff, 
also held a council of Italian bishops 
at Rome, on this dispute, Vide Pe. 
ter Constant “ Epistolae. Rom, 
Pont.” Lom. I. in Vietore § 4. p. 94. 
Which indeed they prove fiom 
these words of Fusebius: Kai ray 
srs Poypang OF sows OAAY TEV TS duTs 
Cnrywaros, Ear.dxorov Bixropa dy dz0d. 
* There is aucther also cr those at 
Rome upou the same controversy, 
bearing the name ot bishop Victor.” 
Which Valesius thus renders: Alia 


autem extat epistola synodi Ro- 
maine, cui Victuris episcopt nomen 


prefxum est. ‘* There is also ex- 
tant another epistle, of the council 
of Rome, to which is perfixed the 
name of bishop Victor.” But, o- 
mitting the fact that no notice ap- 
pears in the Greek of any coun- 
cilof Rome, the name of Victor the 
Roman Bishop, which was perfixed 
to this epistle, places it beyond con- 
troversy, that this was not the epis- 
tle of any meeting of many bishops, 
but of Victor alone. For all the 
bishops who were present, used to 
subscribe the synedical epistles. 
Nothing more than this, there 

can be made out of the words of 
Eusebius, that Victor, having cal'ed 
together, as was usual, thé*Roman 
presbyters, with their consent wrote 
this epistie in the name of the church 
over which he presided. Which is 
itself an argument, that the custom 
of calling meetings of many church- 
es had not yet been carried over 
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com Greece into Italy. I may ob- 
serve, in passing, that Valesius ad- 
mits some mistakes in translating 
Valesius’ narrative of the controver- 
sy about Easter, in consequence of 
his estimating the state of the church 
‘1 the second century, by the state 
of the following ages. 

But we have not yet pointed out 
all that is worthy of attention, in 
this passage of Tertullian. It is 
particularly worthy of observation 
that the originals of councils are pla- 
ced by him in Greece. Indeed no 
province would be more apt than 
Greece to get up the practice of 
councils. Under the power and do- 
minion of one man, under emperors, 
under kings, perhaps the plan of 
holding councils would never have 
come into the mind of the Chris- 
sens; but in such a province as 
Greece was, it could easily spring 
up. For the Greeks, being distrib- 
uted into many smaller cities and re- 
publies, which for the most part 
were united in a confederation, had 
had very frequent councils for many 
aves before the coming of Christ, 
and had been accustomed to consult 
for the common weltare by delegates 
collected together in certain places. 
The council of the whole nation was 
most celebrated, which was called 
the Amphictyonic, and which met at 
stated times in spring and autumn at 
Delphos: to which council indeed 
the more weighty causes in contro- 
versy between cities and nations 
were referred. But those councils 
lad not immediately ceased, upon 
Greece’s being reduced under the 
power of the Romans: especially 
that great Amphictyonic council, as 
appears from Pausanius, was accus- 
toed to hold its meetings, with con- 
sentof the Emperors, up to the very 
time in which ‘Tertullian wrote. In 
a province so full of councils, it is 
nothing wonderful that the Chris- 
tians should fal! into the same way of 
thinking, that it would be of advan- 
tage to the church, if the societies of 
Christians after the example of the 
Greek cities, and especially of the 
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Amphictyons, should assemble at 
stated times and deliberate concern- 
ing the common safety. From these 
things light is thrown upon the 
thirtieth of the Apostclic canons, 
whici are attributed to Clemens Rom- 
anus, and the fifth of the Nicene, by 
which the bishops were ordered to 
come together and hold council 
twice a year, in spring and autumn. 
These are the very times in which 
the Amphictyons, as we have said, 
were yet, in the second century, ac- 
customed to hold their council; 
which, as | think, evidently teaches 
that the Greek Christians in their 
councils imitated the customs and 
institutions of their country, and 
transferred to religion what was first 
established on account of the public 
interest. These things opena very 
wide field of discussion, but the 
place admonishes me of brevity. 
Sec. xxul. But this combination 
of many churches and the councils 
which spring from it, although they 
had their advantages and conven- 
iences, yet almost changed the whole 
state of the church, and subverted 
the ancient rights of the people. For 
in the first place, by them much was 
detracted from the ancient right of 
the Christian people: because to 
them was left only the power of con- 
suiting upon matters of minor weight 
and moment, while greater concerns, 
and questions of any weight, were 
treated of and settled in the councils 
of the coujederated churches. © From 
which arose the double ecclesiastical 
right, the one public, which was af- 
terwards, from the canons, called 
canonical, the other private, which 
each church determined for itself, in 
the ancient manner. ‘Then the au- 
thority and dignity of bishops was 
monstrously increased: who, when 
at first they did not deny that the 
were the servants and delegates of 
their churches, and acted at the word 
of others, yet by degrees acquired 
loftier dispositions, and said the 
were the successors of the Apostles 
themselves, and therefore, by their 
own proper authority, could dictate 
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laws to the christian people. What 
amass of inconveniences and evils 
sprung from this, in after times, is 
too well known to need explaining. 
Farther, the entire equality and pari- 
ty of bishops which obtained in 
primitive times, were by these coun- 
cils insensibly taken away. For 
Since it was necessary that there 
should be a certain place selected for 
the councils, and the power was con- 
ceded to one of the confederated bish- 
ops, of appointing and moderating 
the meetings, collecting the votes and 
keeping the acts, this honor for the 
must part was held by the chief city 
of the province, and by its bishop : 
whence in process of time arose the 
dignity and right of Metropolatans, 
for so they called the bishops of the 
capital cities. Confederations of ma- 
ny single provinces followed, not long 
after the consociations, whence it was 
necessary that there should be a great- 
er disparity of bishops. Lastly, when 
the custom of having councils had 
pervaded the whole christian world,* 
the greater part of the church assu- 
med the form of a great civil curpo- 
ration, Or immense commonwealth, 
composed of a great many minor 
states or bodies : over which, that it 
might not fall into ruin, when it was 


*T speak advisedly. For it appears by 
testimonies superior to all exception, that 
in every part of the globe then known, 
some churches, and those very extensive, 
for instance the African, properly so cals 
led, in Africa, the Chaldean and Persian 
in Asia, the British in Europe, not to men- 
tion others, although they adopted the cus- 
tom of councils, and united in a kind of 
association, yet they never would be en- 
rolled in that vast Christian State, and 
firmly preserved their liberty a long time. 
These churches, which tacitly separated 
themselves from that common contedera- 
cy, and held no communion, but of reli- 
gion and love, with those lordly bishops 
on whom was imposed the name of Pa 
triarchs are alone sufficient to refute those 
who seek the origin of this consociation 
from Jesus Christ, or any law ofhis. For 
if our Saviour had commanded his Church 
to take the form of a great republic, cer- 
tainly no christian society would have 
chosen to keep their concerns separate, 
and to reject the authority of the rulers of 
the whole state. 
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necessary to designate primates fo, 
the three paris of the world, and als, 
to appoint one iead, it came by gj. 
lent consent* that a kind of primacy 
should be allowed to the bishops of 
Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria, the 
chief cities in Asia, Europe, and Af. 
rica, and to the primate of Rome, the 
richest and largest city in the whole 
world, was conceded the first place 
among these bishops, whom they af- 
terwards called Patriarchs, and with 
it the dignity of president of the 
whole christian state.t 

Sec. xxiv. This new form of ec- 
clesiastical government was fruitful 
only to tae priests or bishops of the 
first order, who sustained their chur- 
ches’ place in councils : but almost 
at the same time, an opinion concer- 
ning the nature of the office, which 
the ministers of sacred things sustain, 
arose and was speedily established, 


* The sixth canon of the Nicene Coun- 
cil, which is the first of those called ve- 
cumenical councils, in which it is treated 
concerning the primacy of the bishop of 
Kome, Antioch, and Alexandria, places it 
beyond all controversy, that all the digui- 
ty aad authority of these bishops rests, not 
on divine right, nor on any Apostolic 
mandate, but on an ancient custom, or 
ovly on tacit consent. For thus it begins 
in Latin: Antigua consuetudo servetur: 
in Greek : ta xeqyaix #0 xearsito: © Let 
the ancient customs be preserved.” 


+ How great, in the first ages of chris- 
tianity, was the power and authority oi 
those bishops, whom you would not suapt- 
ly call the grandees (majorum gentium,) 
one may easily see, who considers that 
they were raised above others, by a silent 
consent, for this purpose, that the minor 
churches, which all had a right of their 
own, might yet be restrained by some ex- 
ternal bond. What the several Metropo- 
litans were in their provinces, that the 
Patriarch was in his part of the world. 
That great thing therefore, which we cal! 
the Hierarciy, the baleful subject of *0 
many disputes and wars among christians, 
if you weigh the thing justly and tiwy, 
and ascend to the first beginnings of the 
Church, proceeded from the design of the 
Greek churches to imitate the civil gov 
ernment of their country, and the coune!™ 
of the nation, and was gradually so eoplir- 
med and established, that finally it co 
not be shaken by any art. 
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which in no ‘small degree enlarged 
the dignity and right of the whole 


sacred order. While any hope re- 
mained, that Jerusalem would ever 
rise from its ashes, the teachers and 
elders of the christians assumed to 
themselves no titles, or those which 
were very modest* : but after Jeru- 
salem was again razed to its foun- 
dation by Adrian, and all hope was 
taken away from the Jews of ever 
resturing their commonwealth, the 
most of them (the christian teachers) 
desired to persuade their people that 
they had succeeded in place of the 
Jewish priests. Therefore the bish- 
ops pretended to refer themselves to 
the High Priest of the Jews, and to 
be possessed of the same right with 
him: the presbyters were said to 
discharge the same office with the 
priests of the Jews, only in a more 
perfect manner : finally the deacons 
were compared to the Levites, or 
servants of the temple of Jerusalem. 
Whether this comparison of offices 
differing in every particular, (toto 
genere,) was invented by art and 
design, or by ignorance and impru- 
dence, is uncertain: but that being 
once approved and received, not 
only were various errors introduced, 
and a greater distance between the 
teachers and those who were taught, 
than the genius of Christian disci- 
pline tolerates, but likewise the rights 
and perquisites of the christian teach- 
ers received @ signal enlargement.t 


*Ignatius in the introduction of his 
epistles styles himself 6+eocgov, Deiferus—I 
suspect this was a common title with the 
other bishops of that age, and signified a 
man who bore God, or the divine man- 


dates aud will, and signified them to the 
people, 


t+ This comparison of the Jewish and 
Christian sacred order undoubtedly among 
other things produced the right of tithes 
and first fruits, which is older than the 
tine of Constantine the Great. And per- 
haps a desire of increasing their revenues, 
which were scanty and uncertain, drove 
some of the bishops to transfer the Jewish 
law to the Christian state. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


I po not remember to have seen 
the subject of preaching memoriter 
discussed in a brief way, better than 
in the following extract from Dr. 
Campbell’s Systematic Theology. I 
am induced to send it to you from 
the impression that the work frem 
which it is taken is not generally in 
hands of your readers. 


M. 


The consideration of these things 
{the chief and common faults of pul- 
pit delivery] bath often led me to 
doubt, which of the two methods of 
delivery, reading or repeating, we 
ought to recommend to students, or 
at least which of the two, if universal, 
would probably have the best effect, 
and be attended with fewest disad- 
vantages. I shall candidly lay be- 
fore you, what hath occurred to my 
thoughts on this subject, and leave 
it to every one’s own judgment to 
decide for himself. That a dis- 
course well spoken hath a_ stronger 
effect than one well read, will hard- 
ly beara question. From this mani- 
fest truth I very early concluded, 
and was long of the opinion, that 
the way of reading sermons should 
be absolutely banished from the pul- 
pit. But from farther experience, I 
am now disposed to suspect, that this 
conclusion was rather hasty. 
Though by proper culture the pow- 
ers of oratory may be very much 
improved, yet, by no culture what- 
ever will these powers be created, 
Where nature hath denied them. 
A certain original and natural talent 
or genius for art to work upon, is as 
necessary in the orator, as in the po- 
et. Now ifall, who have the minis- 
try in view, were possest of this nat- 
ural talent, the conclusion we men- 
tioned would certainly be just. But 
so far is this from being the case, 
that experience plainly teacheth us, 
itis the portion of very few. But 
though there be not many, who will 
ever arrive at the pathos, the irresis- 
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tible force of argument and the sub- 
limity, in which the glory of elo- 
quence consists, there are not a few 
who by a proper application of their 
time and study, will be capable of 
composing justly, of expressing 
themselves not only with perspicui- 
ty, but with energy, and of reading, 
I say not ina proper and inoffensive, 
but even in an affecting manner. 
So much more common are the tal- 
ents necessary for the one accom- 
plihment, than those requisite for 
the other. 1 have indeed heard 
this point controverted, and people 
maintain, that it was as easy to ac- 
quire the talent of repeating with 
energy and propriety, as of reading. 
But | could hardly ever think them 
serious who said so, or at least that 
they had duly examined the subject. 
There are, no doubt, degrees of ex- 
cellence in reading, as well as in 
repeating, and they are but few, that 
attain tothe highest degree in either. 
But in what may be regarded as 
good in its kind, though not the best; 
I speak within bounds, when I say, 


that I have found six good readers 
As 


for one who repeated tolerably. 
to my personal experience I shall 
frankly tell you what I know to 


be fact. I have have tried both 
ways; I continued long in the prac- 
tice of repeating, and was even 
thought (if people did not very 
much deceive me) tu succeed in it; 
but I am abselutely certain that, | 
can give more energy, and preserve 
the attention of the hearers better, 
to what | read than ever it was in 
my power to do to what I repeated. 
Nor is itany wonder. There are dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted in the lat- 
ter case, which have no place at all 
in the former. ‘The talents in oth- 
er respects are the same, that fit one 
to excel in either way. Now as it 
will, | believe. be admitted by eve- 
ry body who reflects, that a discourse 
well read is much better than one 
ill spoken, I should not think it pru- 
dent to establish any general rule, 
which would probably make bad 
speakers of many, who might other- 
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wise have proved good readers. 
There is something in charging 
one’s memory with a long chain of 
words and syllables, and this is one 
of the difficulties I hinted at, anq 
then running on as it were, mechan. 
ically in the same train, the pre. 
ceding word associating and drav. 
in the subsequent, that seems by ta- 
king off a man’s attention from the 
thought to the expression, to render 
him insusceptibie of the delicate 
sensibility as to the thought, which 
is the true spring of rhetorical pro. 
nunciation. That this is not invarj- 
ably the effectof getting by heart, 
the success of some actors on the 
stage is an undeniable proof. But 
the comparative facility, arising from 
the much greater brevity of their 
speeches, and from the relief and 
emotion that is given to the player 
by the action of the other dialogists 
in the scene, makes the greatest dif- 
ference imaginable in the two cases, 
A man, through habit, becomes so 
perfectly master of a speech of thirty 
or forty lines, which will not take 
him three minutes to repeat, that he 
hath no anxiety about recollecting 
the words: his whole attention is 
to the sentiment. The case must be 
very ditferent, when the memory is 
charged with a discourse, which will 
take thirty minutes to deliver. 
Besides, it must be observed, 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween speaking an oration and re- 
peating it. In the former case, the 
orator may by premeditation have 
made himself master of the argu- 
ment; he may have arranged his 
matter in his own mind, but as to 
the expression, trusts to that fluency 
and command of language which by 
application and practice have be- 
come habitual tohim. It is impossi- 
ble, that any speech on any motion 
in the house of commons, except the 
first speech, should be gotten by 
heart. For every following one, !! 
pertinent, must necessarily have 4 
reference to what was said on the 
argument before. In like manner 
itis only the first pleading in a causé 
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et the bar, which can have the ad- 
vrntage of such preparation.— 
Whether those who open the cause 
or question, always avail them- 
selves of this power, and previously 
commit to memory every sentence 
they utter, Tknow not. But we do 
not find, that these speeches have 
senerally a retnarkable superiority 
in point of elocution, over those 
which follow, as it is certain they 
can have no superiority at all in point 
of pronunciation. Several of Cice- 
ro’s best orations were on the defen- 
sive side, and therefore could not 
have been composed .verbatim be- 
fore they were spoken. And the 
most celebrated oration of Demos- 
thenes, that which at the time had 
the most wonderful effect upon 
his auditory, and raised to the high- 
est pitch the reputation of the speak- 
er, the oration weps sepavs, was an 
answer to Auschine’s accusation; 
and such an answer as it was ab- 
solitely impossible should have 
been, either in words or method, 
prepared before hearing his adver- 
sary. Soclose is the respect it has, 
not only to the sentiments, but to 
the very expressions that had been 
used egainsthim. And the two par- 
ties were at the time such rivals and 
enemies as toexcludethe most distant 
suspicion of concert. It deserves 
our notice, that instances of all the 
faults in pronunciation above enu- 
merated except the last, are to be 
found both in the senate and at the 
bar; particularly the two extremes 
of violence and monotony. And 
these are easily accounted for. 
The one is a common consequence 
of strong passions, where there is 
neither the taste nor the judgment 
that are necessary for managing 
them. The other generally pre- 
vails where there is a total want both 
of taste and feeling. It is remarka- 
ble, that the only other fault men- 
lioned, the canting pronunciation, is 
hardly ever found but in the pulpit. 
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Nay, what would at first appear in- 
credible, I have known ministers 
whose sing-song manner in preaching 
was a perfect soporific tothe audi- 
ence, pronounce theirspeeches in the 


general assembly with great propri- 


ety andenergy. ‘The only account 
1 can make of this difference is,dhat 
in the two former cases, in the sen- 
ate and at the bar, the speeches are 
almost always spoken. Committing 
the whole, word for word, to meme- 
ry, is, | believe, very rarely at- 
tempted. Now the general assem- 
bly partakes of the nature both of a 
senate and court of judicature. 
Sermons, on the contrary, are more 
generally repeated. ‘They are very 
few who trust to a talent of speaking 
extempore in the pulpit. Now 
when once the attention, as was hint- 
ed already, loses hold of-the thought, 
and is wholly occupied in tracing 
the series of the words, the speaker 
insensibly, to relieve himself from 
the difficulty of keeping up his voice 
at the same stretch, falls into a kind 
of tune, which without any regard to 
the sense of what is said, returns as 
regularly, as if it were playing on an 
instrument. One thing further may 
be urged in favour of reading, and it 
is of some consequence, that it al- 
waysrequires some preparation. A 
discourse must be written before it 
can be read. When a man who 
does not read, gets over, through 
custom, all apprehension about the 
opinion of his hearers, or respect for 
their judgment, there is some dan- 
ger that laziness may prompt him to 
speak without any preparation, and 
consequently to become careless 
what he says. But to return, the 
sum of what has been offered, is not 
that reading a discourse 16 universal- 
ly preferable to repeating it. By 
no means. But only that if the lat- 
ter way admits of higher excellence, 
the former is more attainable and 
less hazardous. 
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SONNET. 


Zo a Sister, on her Marriage. 


Hew rapidly they pass’d, the happy days 
Of simple childhood, when the world 
look’d bright 
Around us, as we listened in delight 
To the wild birds, or inthe woodland maze 
Gather’d the flow’rs that o’er its darken’d 


ways 
Shone like the stars that gem the brow 
of night :— 
Yes they are past ;—how rapid was their 
flight ! 


Art thou a bride? Ev’n now I seem ty 
ze 
Upon my infant playmate. 
O how brief. 
Are all oar years! Ev’n like a wither’ 
leaf 
Borne on the winds of autumn, -we are 
driven 
Onward to death, Then let us fix oy; 
home 
Far, far away, where change can never 
come, 
Among the amaranthine bow’rs of heaven, 
L. L 
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A Careful and Free Inquiry into the 
nature and tendency of the Relt- 
gious Principles of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Qua- 
kers: In two parts. 1. The His- 
tory of their Opinions : the Rise 
and Progress of the Society: II. 
Dissertations on their Doctrinal 
Fenets, their Worshép, Ministry,&c. 
By WittrAm Crate BrownueEeE, 
A.M. Minister of the Gospel. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 


Frew volumes issuing from the 
American press can urge higher 
claims or make better appeals to the 
candor and intelligence of the Chris- 
tran eommunity, or perhaps better 
reward a studious perusal, than that 
whose title is affixed to this article. 
We have read it through with some 
care, much interest and almost un- 
qualified approbation. Faults it un- 
doubtedly has—and these have al- 
ready been culled, exhibited and de- 
nounced, as if there were no redeem- 
ing excellencies in the performance 
that could establish its worth in the 
minds ofthe impartial. In the brief 
remarks which we propose to make 
on Mr. B’s. volume, we design rather 
to recommend the work to our read- 
ers than to give an elaborate review 
of it, or to use the ordinary fault-fin- 
ding prerogative of reviewers. And 
this we do onthe ground that its faults, 
whether real or imaginary, have alrea- 
dy been, and cdeubtless will continue to 


be sufficiently proclaimed by those 
who exert the energies of infidel litera- 
ture in our country; and also on the 
ground that a truly and boldly evan- 
gelical performance will always meet 
with enemies enough in “ this present 
evil world,” while on the same account 
deserves the support and applause of it 
all men and especially of all chris- 
tians. 

The difficulty of the work is such 
as fewcan appreciate. To say noth- 
ing of the time and toil, the learning, 
talents and patient industry which 
must be employed in the preparation, 
and the obstacles to be surmounted 
before it comes forth a printed vol- 
ume, its success was from its very 
nature entirely questionable or pos- 
itively improbable. How few are 
willing to concede the possibility of 
right motives to the polemick ; how 
many estimate his piety simply by a 
standard as false amd wretched as 
that of perfect indifference to the 
truth of the fgospel and indiscrim- 
inate charity for all manner of pria- 
ciples and for all the holders and 
venders of anti-christian error in the 
world! How many, judging “ after 
the appearance” and ignorant af 
‘‘ righteous judgment,” faulter not to 
affirm the exemplary christianity of 
the Quakers, merely because of their 
exterior amiableness and reputed reg- 
ularity of life. How many, holding 
with them the main principles ©! 
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skeptical philosophy, would view the 
attack in the spirit of a common cause, 
and in the unity of unbelief enter the 
ranks and even occupy the van of 
their defensive legions: and how 
many of the wise, in the somnolency 
that sometimes identifies them with 
the foolish virgins, are too lukewarm 
in religion or too much engrossed in 
other things not to neglect or dispar- 
age the daring onset of a spiritual 
chieftain, who is ‘‘ set for the defence 
of the gospel.” Added to this, there 
were many circumstantial impedi- 
ments to overcome—impediments to 
which the author very happily al- 
Judes in his ‘‘ Advertisement,”’ which 


we insert. 


‘ With diffidence I venture to lay 
this volume before the public. What- 
ever may be its defects or merits, it 
certainly owes nothing to the influ- 
ence of learned care, or the support 
of a patron. An American author 
isnot favored with either the one or 
the other. It was written under the 
unceasing pressure of my pastoral 
and academic labours ; and the pleas- 
ure and-amusement, which every au- 
thor feels in arranging his materials, 
were resumed, from time to time, to 
beguile a sombre hour. I have been 
anxious to render it, in every res- 
pect, worthy of the notice of the pub- 
lic. But, it is, perhaps, prudent to 
conceal how mnch pains have been 
taken, and how many years have 
been spent, in collecting materials, 
in the toon of that singulaire an’ 
graite mann Maister William Penn,” 
to render them worthy of patronage, 
votil it be known whether that shall 
ever be bestowed on it.” 


By ‘ patronage,’ Mr. B. does not 
mean pecuniary compensation as 
such—for, we are credibly inform- 
ed, that ‘his printer took all the 
edition for printing the book.’ Such 
is the state of literature in our coun- 
try that ordinarily, if money be his 
end,aman is very unwise in the 
selection of bis means, when he 
turns author to accomplish it :—he 
might almost as well turn preacher, 
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and grow grey as the victim of a 
common sin against the precept 
‘* thou shall not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
One reason of the peculiar gratu- 

lation with which we announce the 
present volume to our readers is— 
the conviction which we have 
entertained that it was much needed, 
What are the principles of Friends 
—do they believe the scriptures— 
what is their history ? are questions 
frequently asked, and their impor- 
tance must be admitted by all par- 
ties—but who could answer them ? 
Our clergy could not. The Quakers 
have been an unknown people, re- 
jeicing to dwell alone and not to'be 
reckoned among the nations’’—to use 
a scriptural phrase which they love te 
accomodate to themselves. The 
world have ridiculed their odd- 
ness, but eulogized their piety; while 
the church have merely suspected 
or doubted in respect to them. 
Many of their errors have been op- 
posed—not as theirs, but under the 
forms of Sabellian, Socinian,and Ar- 
minian corruptions—while their im- 
posing appearance before the pab- 
lic, the conceded purity of their 
morals, and their really laudable 
exertions for the melioration of hu- 
man society in respect to war, slave- 
ry, drunkenness, gambling, vicious 
amusements, and almost all manner 
of iniquity against the second table 
of the decalogue, have easily ob- 
tained for them an_ honourable 
rank among the denominations 
of Christendom. Now, allthis Mr. 
B. grants to them, while he leaves 
the ultimate question of theic person- 
al piety to the decision of God—and 
while he inveighs against their princi- 
ples and practices on the ground of 
religion alone. We refer to pp. 287 
—8, for proof that he allows them all 
that he can allow them in consistency 
with the catholic creed of the Chureb 
of Jesus Christ. 


The moral man of the worl, is net the 
moral mun of the Bible; the virtues of 
the former are the virtues of its philosophy 
—those of the latter are produced by fhe 
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-spirit, and vegulated by the precepts of 
the gospel. Those divine precepts are 
from the same throne whence issue the 
laws that govern nature. It would 
betray the act of a maniac to assume the 
hberty and power of changing the laws of 
nature. It dves betray equal folly, and 
much more danger, to trench on the pre- 
rogatives of Deity, to dictate to Infi- 
nite Sovereignty what actions shoald form 
the constituent parts of morality in the bo- 
som and in the actions of his moral sub- 
jects. Christianity is at issue with the 
world on this point, and we shall not 
vield one inch of ground to the adversa- 
ry; we shall not applaud that image, that 
phantom, which the world has set up in 
the place of morality. It is hollow; it is 
baseless; it is a body without a spirit. 


To set aside the peculiar doctrines of 


christianity which exhibit the aids and 
the motives to obey its precepts, we do 
contend, is to take away the soul and 
spirit of sound morals. 

The Friends have been distinguished 
by the name of good moralists; whether 
justly or noton the above principles, } shall 
not now enquire. i wil! admit the moral- 
ity and sound policy usually aseribed to 
them ; I will not detract one grain from 
their justice, their integrity, their hones- 
ty. ‘Their kind and amiable manners 
have 
Friends: their females are distinguished 
for their prudence, their modesty, and el- 
egance of manners; their attention to the 
wants of the poor, their deportment to- 
wards the Indian tribes, and their labours 
in behalt of bleeding Africa, call forth our 
applause. I will not detract aught from 
the laurels which have long and justly 
adorned the brows of some of their iead- 
ers. I revere the memory of governor 
Barclay as a man of letters, prudence 
and integrity. ‘lhe name of Penn associ- 
ates in my mind the ideas of wi-dom and 
sound policy, built on strict national jus- 
tice. While the memory of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro floats along the stream of time, they 
will bear along with them the execrat io. 
of mankind ; but the memory of Penn as 
a politician, will be embaimed in the re- 
collection of milhtons o! freemen, who wii] 
guard the boyour and laws of that fair 
state which bears the name of its illustri- 
ous founder. 

But the society of Frieads do not come 
before the public merely as good moral- 
ists; they thank not the world for the 
negative virtues in which it has officious- 
ly clothed them ; they stand forward with 
the highest claims of a christian society 
they do claim apostolical honours wide 
an apostolical commission to their ancient 
elders. In the ascent of reformation they 
have left the christain world far behind m 
the gloom of the dark’ages ; they tower 


secured them a right to the title of 
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aloft in air; they plant their proud stang- 
ard on the highest battlement of Zion. 
they throw around them a cloud of glory 
and perfection; they look down with in. 
imitable complacency on the bustline 
sects crawling far below, and frown deg. 
ance to the proudest of them, to approach 
their height. Not as moralists do they 
take their proud stand, butas a new see 
bearing a new modification of christiani. 
ty. Christianity reformed even to sub- 
limity ! christianity striptof its peculiar 
institutions ! 

The first partof Mr. B.'s book, 
containing “the history of their 
opinions: the rise and progress of 
the sectety,” is very valuable. He 
traces the origin of their principles 
to a higher antiquity than that of the 
age of Fox. He evinces their af- 
finity to those of the ancient mys- 
ticks and the Platonic dogmata of 
olden time;  and_ shows _ their 
characteristic and symplifying-adap- 
tation to the interior of the soul, 
Iu all their articles, sentiments and 
worship—it is all within: whether 
Christ is born, or suffers, or atones, 
or intercedes, or rises from the dead, 
or comes to judgment, or speaks, or 
reigns—it Is all wethin/ Baptism, 
the Lord’s supper, the Sabbath, the 
resurrection, heaven, all knowledge 
and efficacy, are within, and nothing 
is without, save carnality, the dead 
letter, steeple houses, hireling priests, 
and the world’s people. 

Ve shall here present our readers 
with an outline of what we believe to 
be their peculiarities in doctrine; for 
the correctness of which we ol 
course hold ourselves responsible. 
Our knowledge is derived from sour- 
ces to which we appeal as our au- 
thorities in the statement, viz. their 
approved writers, such as Fox, 
Barclay, Penn, Amicus* and others 
—and also trom some special inter- 
course and acquaintance with them; 
while we acknowledge our indebted- 

* When we refer to Amicus (the signa- 
ture of a late popular cont rovertist in 
the cause of the friends at Wilmington, 
Del.) we shallalways note it, as we be- 
lieve him to defend their true views, and 
that he is virtually and eminently, if not 


formally approved by the whole Amer!- 
can body. 
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ness to the volume of Mr. B. for ex- 
tending, defining and confirming our 
revious impressions. 
One preliminary word on the com- 
jaratively trivial though plainly ho- 


mogeneous matter of their ecclesiasti- 
cal polity. They have no written 
creeds or formularies of doctrine. 
They are governed by the wil of the 
meeting, monthly, quarterly and 
yearly—in which no one formally 
presides, 2s they say God is the Presi- 
dent. ‘The women and men are 
equal, and hold their meetings of 
business (as distinguished from those 
of worship, which are sometimes 
perfectly silent from the commence- 
ment to the close,) separately from 
each other; with committees of 
communication, 
duces mainly the same topics to be 
considered simultaneously in both 
departments, and secures a double 
decision (commonly the same) up- 
on them. ‘Their meetings, in the 
order of infrequency, have an exten- 
ded and appellate jurisdiction over 
smaller and auxiliary ones, such as 
particular congregations, preparative 
mectings, meetings for sufferings, 
meetings of ministers and elders, &c. 
They reject ordination, but recom- 
mend their ministers, of which re- 
cord is made, and this isall their of- 
ficial investiture. Women as well 
men are recommended ministers, and 
commonly these weaker vessels out- 
number those of firmer tibre—some- 
times threetoone! ‘They have anin- 
isters, elders, and overseers of the 
meeting, male and female. ‘To 
their meetings for business none but 
their own members are admitted. 
Members are such by birth raght or 
convincemené; and all the children of 
members are ex natu members al- 
so. Their excommunication or 
disounment is frequently falminated 
against offenders, not so much in 
doctrine, as in speech, behaviour and 
apparel: nor is it ever repealed 
Without credible professions of re- 
pentance. Marraige is publicly so- 
lemnized as an act of worship, the 
parties speaking their own covenant 


whose agency in-. 


s 
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and appropriating each other in the 
presence of all, and is attended 
with much festivity, preparation and 
parade; and for a Friend to contract 
marriage with any one not of their 
society, is a capital offence, for which 
disowrment immediately (and often 
actually) succeeds, as the only alter- 
native of satisfactory repentance. 
Yearly meetings hold annual epis- 
tolary correspondence witk each oth- 
er in America and Europe—though, 
as Mr. B. evinces, there are several 
traits and many degrees of diversity 
between the tenets of American and: 
English Friends. ‘The former have’ 
never gone into the same excesses, 
nor suffered the same cruel persecu- 
tions, nor do they now possess as 
many qualities of apparently evan- 
gelical impress as the latter. 

The grand peculiarity of the 
creed of Friends is—that there is in 
every man by the goodness of his 
Creator a certain ‘‘ inward light,” 
whichis equally in ali men of all ages 
and of ali countries, by attention 
to the monitions of which men come 
into a state of spirituality and sal- 
vation; and ‘the only cause why 
some men are more benefitted by its 
beams than others, is this—that some 
men pay more attention to it than 
others.*”? This they maintain as 
that without which there could be no 
accountability to God, and as the cen- 
tral doctrine and radiating point of 
their system; and this Mr. B. de- 


nounces as one of the worst errors 


that ever invaded nominal Christen- 
dom. Its relation to the scriptures 
ws at once perceived—they are to this 
light as the streams to the fountain, 
and are of course secondary, inferior, 
and comparatively of litle or no im- 
portance. Many of their positions 
in regard to the Holy Scriptures, 
which tiey refuse to call the word o 
God, are purely and perfectly deist- 
ical, Their views of inspiration 
are loose and erratic. It is acorol 
* Ad literam from Amicus p. 243.—why 
do some men pay more attention’ Is it 


only one of the felicities of chance—is 
there no cause for it? 
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lary from their cardinal*position, that 
no one without their inward light 
ean take the meaning of the sacred 
téxt or is competent to expound the 
scriptures—hence they have a sum- 
mary and most convenient medium 
of refutation ta all the arguments 
of their opponents. An ordinary 
disputant however accomplished, can 
do nothing with them. If he be- 
lieves in the doctrine of divine illumi- 
nation by the Spirit of God zn subor- 
dination to the. scriptures—this is 
worse than nothing to them; it is a 
mortal enemy to their inward light. 
They walk not by the less, but by 
the greater—not by the written 
word, but by thefliving spirit—not 
by the law, but by the lawgiver! 
Hence who can wonder at the col- 
lateral and dependent ramifications 
of their creéd—for with all its indefi- 
niteness, they have a creed? who is 
surprised that they reject most deci- 
sively the doctrine of the Trinity; of 
the two natures in the one person of 
Jesus Christ; of the vicarious atone- 
ment of the Redeemer; of election 
and discriminating grace; of the en- 
tire wickedness of the natural man; 
of the effectual operation of the,Spirit 5 
of the sanctityand perpetual obligation 
of the Sabbath ; of the distinct order 
of the christian ministry, and the ex- 
clusive right of men rather than wo- 
men, to preach ; of the divine author- 
ity and scriptural validity of the pro- 
testant sacraments—baptism and the 
Lord’s supper; and of the resurrec- 
tion of the body? These are a few 
only of the branches, though they 
are the main ones, of their tree; to 
the root of which Mr. B. has unspar- 
ingly applied the axe. We predict 
not ns felling as the result of his 
strokes; nor should we, if we believ- 
ed that better and stronger ones 
could never be applied to it. Ma- 
homedanism has stood twelve centu- 
ries, and will continue to stand until 
‘‘the mystery of God” respecting it 
is **finished.”” Quakerism has stood 
scarce two; and how long or short 
will be the time of its continuance in 
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the world is known only to “the 
Lord of heaven and earth.” His 
righteous purposes will be accom. 
plished all in their time. 

From [human] evils still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. 

‘s For there must be also HEREsirs 
among you, THAT THEY WHO arp 
APPROVED MAY BE MADE MANIFESp 
AMONG you.” 

Whatever may be the event res. 
pecting Quakerism, the volume of 
Mr. B. must stand or fall on its own 
merits: aud here we would prescribe 
two principles which have influenced 
our own judgment, and should influ. 
ence, we suppose, the judgment of 
others in reference to. his perform- 
ance. 

1. Its moral and religious charac. 
ter must be compared with the scrip- 
tures alone, and with the scriptures 
as a whole, and with the doctrinal 
parts of scripture in particular, as the 
only criterion to which its claims to 
truth and righteousness will submit 
an appeal. 

2. It is a literary performance, 
adapted to literary readers, especial- 
ly the clergy, and not intended as a 
merely popular work, or as an ad- 
dress exclusively or primarily to the 
society of Friends—as is evident 
among other proofs, from the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French quota- 
tions with which it abounds. 

Many of the objections that have 
been urged against his book, have 
arisen from a neglect or contempt of 
the above principles. But it may be 
asked—why, if Mr. B. wished to 
benefit the Friends, did he not ad- 
dress them? and why was not his 
book adapted to popular reading 
among them ? 

To this we reply, that merely 0 
benefit them was not, nor should It 
be, his highest motive ; that he wrote 
for the whole community of Christen- 
dom and perhaps for unborn genera- 
tions ; that his professed aim was (0 
show THES DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
QUAKERISM AND CHRISTIANITY fF 
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the good of mankind and the glory of 
God; and that, in his view, these 
ends could not be so well accom- 
lished as by the indirectness of 
enlightening the literary and clerical 
world, and furnishing them witha 
magazine uf facts, principles and 
portraits which they could fully study, 
and to which they might centin- 
ually recur, for information as to 
a volume of authentic reference. 
There are other reasons which 
evince the propriety of his meth- 
od—reasons drawn from the pecu- 
liar character of the Quakers, from 
their inaccessibleness, from the sys- 
tem of espionage which they prac- 
tice in relation to the books read by 
their young people, and from the 
strong and incorrigible prepossession 
of their members in favour of their 
creed and against any book whose aim 
js adverse to their principles. Mr. 
B. thus addresses his reader : 


The polemic is often viewed with dis- 
trust and jealousy. We live too remote 
from the impulse of a Reformation to fe 1 
a just interest in theological discussions. 
In this age of divisions, we have ceused to 
wonder, even at daring innovations; and 
Mammon has breathed a withering blast 
over us, Which chills the spirit of investi- 
gation. Each sectary urges the clamorous 
plea for charity ; and, too often, around 
the most deformed systems, its mantle has 
been thrown by the hand of ignorance and 
religious indifference. ‘The charity which 
“ rejoices in the truth,’’ blooms not in its 
wonted loveliness. It has been degraded, 
by the crowd, into a wild and hackneyed 
thing, whose smiles are bestowed, promis- 
cuously, on error and on truth. 

\eligious inquiry, and even controver- 
sy, 1s perfectly consistent with the loveli- 
est exercise of charity. It may be so grace- 
fully conducted, as to be made to bear 
along with it the best proofs of its being 
the offspring of charity. The spirit that 
disgraced the polemic of ancient times is 
no longer countenanced. ‘The religious 
public will soon frown into oblivion the 
volume which offers violence to the grace 
of brotherly love. Itdemands that polite- 
hess and courtesy should preside over re- 
ligious debates. Polemics have been 
taught to distinguish between the princi- 
ples andthe man: to recognize the man 
asa brother, while they frankly expose his 
heresy, They have arrived at a higher 
distinetion : they have set out on this 
stound—that the salvation of the soul is, 
‘ith all its importance, something subor- 
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dinate to the glory of God; and that, 
therefore, in choosing a system of religiofis 
there is a higher motive to be kept in view 
than the attainment of salvation. To 
glorify the Deity is the first ; to reach 
heaven in safety is the second motive that 
gives the impulse. Hence, in fixing our 
religious system, the question is not * Who 
shall arrive in heaven ?*’ On that all chris- 
tians are agreed. ‘¢ All who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be saved infallibly.’’ 
But the object of inquiry is this : In jour- 
neying to heaven, by what religious sys- 
tem shall we promote, in the highest de- 
gree, the glory of Almighty God? Un- 
doubtedly by that in which the pertect pu- 
rity of Christ’s doctrines, and the entire 
number of his ordinances, put forth their 
energies over the human mind. 

The man who does rest on Jesus Christ 
as the only foundation, but who, unhappi- 
ly, in the hour of temptation, builds on it 
inferior materials—“ hay or stubble’ ’—~ 
shall, indeed, be saved; but he shall 
‘¢ suffer loss,” in the day of joy, when the 
different degrees of glory shall be assigned 
to each by the Great Judge of us all. 

It is, therefore, charity in one of its 
loveliest movements, that prompts the 
christian to raise his voice and to expose 
to his fellow men the dangers and the los- 
ses which necessarily arise out of error. 


The aim of the author is indeed 
high, and his style nervous and‘com- 
manding. He seems unconsciously 
to say to us in the chapters of his 
book, with the Italian painter to the 
critic who derided the performance 
because he could not comprehend ifs 
scope—-eternitate pingo—I am paint- 
ing for eternity. The spirit of its 
pages is that of uncompromising and 
fearless attachment to the truth of the 
Bible ; a spirit that deals in princi- 
ples, with discrimination between 
the precious and the vile, while it 
leaves persons, with their present 
state and eternal destiny, to the ar- 
bitration of God; a spirit that sub- 
ordinates learning to religion, and in 
the main sustains itself to the last of 
362 octavo pages. It is a volume 
evincing much reading aud research, 
as the production of an independent. 
mind that sees through the subjects: 
which it treats and has learned how 
to arrange them to the best advan- 
tage and exhibit them in correct or-. 
der. ‘The book has produced a great 
sensation upon the public—we do not 
say upon the society of Friends. 
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Their religious reading, especially of 
hostile treatises, is done too much by 
proxy, by the proceres of the meeting, 
to warrant us in the anticipation of 
an immediate impression upon the 
Quaker population of our country. 
One fact is certain—that a second 
edition is now. urgently demanded, 
and that one halfof the copies had 
disappeared from the shelves of the 
bookseller in two weeks aiter their 
publication. This fact literally 
speaks volumes in favour of its pop- 
ularity.. In this we rejoice. It isa 
feature of the age to inquire and think 
—and if our author thus disturbs the 
silence of the Friends, teaching them 
the truth and provoking them to be 
‘* more noble’’—to ‘ search the 
scriptures daily, whether those things 
are so,’? come when it may—we 
shall welcome hissecond editien. But 
the; Quakers, and others have in seve- 
ral instances severely objected to Mr. 
B’s book, and some of their allegations 
we shall consider: It is said that Mr. 
B. is too earnest and almost furious in 
the controversy ; that irony and sar- 
casm are unhallowed weapons in the 
polemics of christianity; that he 
shows no mercy in the implacable 
severity of his animadversions 5; and 
that his ‘* Proem” is tedious, hea- 
thenish, and fantastical. . 

1. Mr. B. is said to be too earnest 
and vehement. ‘That he is zealous, 
ardent and untiring in the pursuit of 
his object, and that the-spirit of con- 
troversy pervades his book, is admit- 
ted—but where is the guilt of it P 
How would tameness appear in a 
christian disputant where all was at 
stake ; where the subject-matter of 
dissention was cardinal and the op- 
posite sides of the question possessed 
almost nothing in common with each 
other ? * Earnestly contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints— 
Though we, oran angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed—Yea, 
let God be true, but every mana liar 
—To whom we gave place by sub- 
jection, no. not for an hour, that the 


truth of the gospel might continye 
with you.” These passages of 
scripture are a few of the many that 
evince how—we say not Paul, but— 
the Holy Ghost determines the mat. 
ter. ‘To which the personal preach. 


ing of Jesus Christ fully responds— 


‘* Howbeit, in vain do they worship 
me, teaching for doctrines the com. 
mandments of men—making up 
worD or Gop of none effect through 
your tradition, which ye have deliv. 
ered: aud many such like things do 
ye.”? Mr. B. seems penetrated with 
a just sense of the importance of the 
truth, and writes upon the principle 
that error deserves no quarter 5 and 
if his book ever betrays an extrava- 
gancy of zeal or a feeling of rebuke 
perhaps too acrimonious, we recollect 
no instance in which the charge of 
furiousness can be sustained against 
him. His mind never loses its bal- 
ance in the heat of an engagement, 
or transgresses the maxims which he 
prefixes to his work—maxims _ based 
en the principles of the gospel, and 
worthy ofa christian polemick. We 
quote them entire—after one of an 
Apostle, It is good to be zealously 
affected ALWAYS in a good thing. 

The following Maxims are submitted 
to the Society of Friends, and to all those 
who wall follow me through the discussion 
of this subject. I trust that the reader 
will yield to them asto first principles, or 
AXIOMS. 

PART I. 

j. That is not charity which yields up, 
through friendship or courtesy, doctrine: 
obviously revealed ; which pays court to 
error; Which makes errorand truth in- 
different ; which separates sound sentl- 
ments from sound morals. 

2. 'T'o expose the defects and errors oi @ 
system does not, surely, imply that we ren- 
der no homage to the virtues and worth o! 
its authors and followers, It is not perse- 
cution. ‘The conscience of man canno! 
be justly under any human restraint. Al! 
ought to have an unshackled teleration ; 
but let the press be free to expose errors: 
this isall we claim. And as the mvest- 
gation and exposure of errors in politic 
never has been deemed persecution, why 
should it be deemed so in religion: 
To teach and convince by arguments, “ 
man of bis errors, can no more trench 0 


his rightsthan to teach and convince him 
of the truth, 
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3. To form an estimate of the truth and 
importance of radical doctrines, from the 
amiable characters merely of those with 
whom one asso lates, and wbom one loves, 
issurely no proof of a souad or au accom- 
plisked mind. it can de nothing else than 
sheer prejudice. . 

4. Human cpiatons csnnot be the stan- 
dard of divine truth—mucb less opinions 
fyrmed:- through the partialities of friend- 
ship, or of mea of influence. 

5. Amiable maaners and decent morals 
cannot be the test of orthodoxy, or the 
standard of divine truth. The young and 
accomplished moralist, whom Jesus look- 
elon with approbation of his morals so 
far as they went, did yet ‘* lack” the most 
necessary part ofthe character of the good 
man and of a sound mind; and he confir- 
med the proof of this fatal lack, by turning 
hia back on the Lord Jesus. 

I'he morals of the christian, and the 
morals of the amiable and refined man may 
appear, to the superficial, and to the pat- 
rong of moralily without a christian prin- 
ciple, to resemble each other, and even to 
be the same. In the judgment of the 
church they are radically different. Those 
are always founded in truth and in faith 
as their basis, and are warm from the 
heart. Zhese are the mere external pol- 
ish—the creatures of circumstance. Those 
are the fruits which a vital principle of 
grace sends forth into light in all their 
richness and flavour. These are the for- 
tuitous effects of a mind biand and polish- 
ed, but a stranger to the doctrines of the 
Lord Jesus, and to the theory and experi- 
euce of the “ new birth.” 

6. Sincerity is not the test of orthodoxy, 
nor the standard of divine truth. ‘The ig- 
norant and fatally erroneous are as capa- 
ble of sincerity as the enlightened philoso- 
pher and the intelligent christian. We 
lave no reason to question the sincerity of 
the Unitarian, of the Jew, of the Mozlem : 
yet who would say that they are all right, 
or orthodox, because they are sincere? 

Lastly. To pronounce on the truth of 
religious opinions, from their influence 
iaerely on the face ofsociety, has involved 
men inaseriesoferrors. itis a presump- 
tuous agitating of the question, whether 
the doctrines of Revelation have an in- 
trinsic worth and importance. It isa de- 
ciding, by the puny intellect of man, that 
they have only an intrinsic worth. It isa 
keeping out of view, during the whole in- 
Vestigetiow® the bearing which these doc- 
trines have on the ¢rudh and perfections of 
Deity. Itisa declaring that the orthodoxy 
of opinions, and systems, 1s to be deter- 
mined from their benefiting society—or 
at least from their not injuring it ;—while 
the lie may be given by these systems to 
the sacred truth of Deity, and the holiest 
of his perfections may be dishonoured. 
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PART II. 


i. God only has a right to dictate to 
man’s conscience. 

2. ‘Phe law which God has dictated is 
the perfect and only standard of doctrine, 
through the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
And such is the clearness, and abundant 
fulness of the Holy word, that every essen 
tial doctrine, and the trae meaning of ev- 
evy passage, may, by the aids of the Holy 
Spirit, be determined from tie parallel 
passages, ‘The shallow and the indolent 
alone will exclaim, ** The heretic, as the 
church calls him, may be as correet as 
she: he has a conscience and a mind to 
investigate as well as she.’’? This is the 
stale objection of the old Catholics against 
the Holy Scriptures, and it involves two 
errors :—it is predicated on the supposi- 
tion that the human mind is the arbiter of 
the truth ; and that the scriptures are so 
obscure that we cannot determine from 
them any definite truth—that error, as 
easily as truth, may be sustained from the 
pure word of God. <0 cele 

3. Almighty God has set the seal of his 
authority on every item of doctrine, as 
well as every item of law in his sacred 
word. He has dictated to our intellectual 
powers as well as to our moral powers. 
He enjoins on us the duty of believing 
every truth which he has uttered, as much 
as of obeying every law which he has sanc- 
tioned. He has astruly said, 4li these 
doctrines of my word are true, and thou 
shalt believe them with ali thy soul—as he 
has said, Zou shalt love the Lord thy God 
and him only shalt thou serve, 

4. Man is bound to yield to God the en- 
tire services of his intellectual and moral 
powers. To assert thata man may mean 
well, and be immoraJ—or that he may be 
a good meralist, and yet revolt against 
God in the moral exercise of his heart— 
or that he may please by his good werks 
and yet deny with his lips, and disbelieve 
in his heart those doctrines which his Cre- 
ator has dictated to him, and enjoined on 
him to believe, are surely the most glar- 
ing contradictions. 

Hence 5. Ina moral agent, who owes 
the entire allegiance of his soul and con- 
duct, the best depoitment and morals can- 
not compensate for the want of a right 
faith, nor atone for,the rebellion of the 
hea*t against its God. 

Hence 6. A man may bea rebel against 
his Creater as really by his sincere, yet 
erroneous belief, as by iis immoral conduct. 
The first is as much opposed to God’s 
truth asthe last is opposed to his justice. 
By the first he gives the tie lo Gud’s truth, 
and persists in ** making Godaliar.” By 
the last he offers violence to the laws of 
his Creator. By the first the corrupt 
mind puts forth its malice with as much 
malignity as by the last. The only differ- 
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ence is, that the first is not so evident be- 
fore the eyes of man. But that does not 
touch the question of their being equaliy 
‘‘open and naked before the eyes of Him 
with whom we have to do.” 


PART Ill. 


In the christian system there are certain 
doctrines interwoven with its very exis- 
tenee. All christians believe them: 
“they ae the sayings of the faithful.’ 
And while they respect the entire liberty 
of conscience, all christians turn aside from 
those who deny them, and refuse them 
communion. The following are of this 
class : 

1. There is one God. He is iu his es- 
sence undivided and indivisible. He pos- 
sesses every perfection. ‘The manner of 
his existence is as necessary as his exis- 
tence itself; or, he is as necessarily what 
he is, as henecessartly is. ‘* Hear, O [sra- 
el, the Lord oar God is one Lord.” ** And 
God said, let vs make man in our Image.” 
* God senthis Son.” ‘¢ This is my belov- 
ed Son”—and as these words were utter- 
ed, the * Holy Ghost descended on him.’’ 
Thus in the essence there is a_ plurality. 
Sometimes these are even more distinctly 
specified. “ There are three that bear 
record in heaven—the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
ore.’’? The Father is very God ; the Word 
is very God ; the Holy Ghost is very God. 
They are three in one sense, and one in 
another sense. 

2. Man’s total depravity. Rom. v. 12. 
Xe. 

3. The necessity of regeneration. John 
li. 3. 

4. The reality and perfection of the 
atonement by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

5. Justification before God, through 
{aii iu Christ. Gal. ii. 16. 

6. Justification before the Church and 
tlre world, by good works. James, ii. 24, 

7. Sanctification by the Holy Spirit. 

8. The resurrection of the body from 
the grave. John v. 28, 29, 

9. * Fiernal life,’ and “ eternal punish- 
ment.” Matih. xxv. 46, 

*,* See the Confessions, Articles, and 
€reeds of the different sections of the 
christian church—American, English, 
Scottish, Dutch, French, Irish, &c. 


PART IV. 


A polemic has not to enter the lists with 
the private opinions of the individuals of 
a sect, nor with the loose and vague ideas 
that float in society. ‘The true opinions 
of every society lie before the public in 
their approved writings. ‘These are fair- 
ty open to discussion; their publication 
of them has in it the nature ofan open 
chatlenge—and who can blame the man 
thut takes up the gauntlet? They are the 
assailants—I am the defendant. 
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2. As to the charge of irony and 
sarcasm, we remark that their crimi- 
nality is not a necessary concomitant 
of their occurrence. We deny that 
they are unhallowed weapons, or in- 
capable of useful employment jn 
the holiest of causes. The jp. 
stances of their use in the scrip- 
tures are more numerous and exem. 
plary than is commonly conceived, 
‘*And Job answered and said, no 
doubt but ye are the people, and wis. 
dom shall die with you”—* And it 
came to pass at noon, that Elijah 
mocked them, and said, cry aloud: 
for he isa God: either he is talking, 
or heis pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth and must 
be awaked.” ‘ And the king said 
unto him, Micaiah, shall we go 
against Ramoth-gilead to battle, or 
shall we forbear? And he answer- 
ed him, go, and prosper, for the 
Lord shall deliver it into the hand of 
the king.”* Other passages might 
be adduced, but itis needless. The 
spirit of the bible is one, and that 
irony and sarcasm can plead scriptu- 
ral precedent is indisputable. Still 
they are dangerous weapons, and 
ought to be used sparingly and al- 
ways with discretion. But men some- 
times contract such dotage in relig- 
ion, they believe and devotionally 
revere such very fooleries, and are 
so sanctimoniously and educational- 
ly, and hence so incorrigibly estab- 
lished in them, that argument is lost 
on them, and nothing but sanctified 
railtery, like that which Elijah used 
with the prophets of Baal, will promise 
to affect them, or even to arrest their 
attention to the appeal—audi alteran: 
partem—which can be made by the 
opposite side of the question. On 
the topics of silent worship, a female 
ministry, and the appropriate cos- 
tume of the society, Mr. B. is face- 
tious at their expense, and sometimes 
with a severity which, if it be exces- 
sive, is surely not misplaced—ot 
which let the reader judge. 


* Vide Job XII, 2. 1 Kings XVIII. 2°: 
XXII. 15. . 
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The society have always shown the 
greatest anxiety to be plain and simple. 
Inthe attainment of this, they changed 
the ancient names of days and months, as 
heathenish; though their reforming hands 
have left words.in our language equally 
jeathenish in origins They changed the 
familiar mode of speech, which custom, 
from time immemorial, had sanctioned. 
They became martyrs and confessors for 
the honour of the pronouns ‘hee and thou. 
Yet,alack ! how weak are even martyrs! 
Though they suffered, even to wounds and 
blood, for éhee and ¢hou in the singular ; 
they have for more than a hundred years 
been committing grammatical murder on 
ihe case and person. ‘They have ali along 
been guilty of saying ‘*how does thee 
dor’? They carried their plainness, in a 
rigid manner, ia ancient times, to their 
houses and furniture. Some ofthem when 
sending their effusions from the press, 
would not permit a proud capital letter 
to stand in any of their modest pages. 
And one removed from his fire side the 
luxury of tongs, and substituted the prim- 
itive instrument of a cloven stick! But 
the pride of plainness distinguishes the 
society from all other sects in their dress. 
They wear the broad brim, the flowing 
coat and breeches. The oral law res- 
peeting the make of the hat and coat, has 
heen like the law of the Medes and Per- 
sians; or the laws of China when they 
received the signature of the red pencil. 
But, as tothe make of the last article, I 
mean the small clothes, | cannot find that 
it is@ sine gua non—that it should exact- 
ly resemble the mode of that on the fine 
statue of Penn, in the hospital yard o 
Philadeiphia. * * - °° * 
According to the oral canons, which 
fixand regulate their costume, the most 
orthodox colour is drab; sober gray and 
brown are tolerated. Biack is, for obvi- 
ous reasons, absolutely heterodox. For 
red, the use of it is prohibited, and even 
proscribed by the oral law. in terms ap- 
proaching the rigour of the law of Menu, 
who prohibits the Brahmins of India from 
even trafficking in red garments. The 
gay Quakers, however, it must be observy- 
ed, use nearly as much freedom with the 
oral canons of the society, on this article, 
as many of the clergy do with the canons 
of the church, in a better cause. ‘They 
inake them suit their own way of think- 
ing.—pp. 96, 97. 

We deem it duty here to protest 
against the least approximation to 
impurity in the treatment of religious 
Subjects. How ever witty the senti- 
ment or tempting the occasion, it 
ought to be repressed or expunged 
from the page which it defaces. We 


cannot but regret that such a writer 
as Mr. B. should have indulged 
in such a reflection as is contained in 
a clause which we have omitted in 
the above extract respecting the cas- 
tume of the statue of Penn; or that 
in a note on page 142 respecting 
Margaret Fell, who subsequently be- 
came the wife of George Fox. All 
allusions of this sort, are exceptiona- 
ble, and impair the proper dignity of 
the subject. 

We marked for castigation in 
this place another instance, viz. 
the vulgarity of Elizabeth Barnes 
and its repetitions by Friend 
Farnsworth in her rebuke, on page 
175 of the work; but a re-perusal 
convinces us that such a procedure 
wouldbe unfair. Padmam, qui mer- 
uit, ferat. The story appears in the 
garb of fact and anecdote; and by 
reference to prophets of their own, 
its authenticity is rendered as un- 
questionable as its pertinency is ap- 
parent. Whatever indelicacy or 
grossness is predicable of the matter, 
it appertains not at all to our author 
but to the inspired prophet and 
prophetess to whom he refers, and 
whose devotional jangling had its 
historian, and the prophet his apolo- 
gist, in William Penn. 

Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui; 


Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ip- 
sam, 


which may be rendered thus— 


Let folly brand his name whoe’er he be, 

And stern suspicion sift his equity, 

Whose lawless dotage with th’ untuter’d 
herd 

E’en in religion, shows its rage absurd. 


We present the following quota- 
tion on the topic of silent worship. 


There is ‘another phemwomenon of a 
still more singular nature. Ono some oe- 
casions when the whole assembly are, by 
a singular coincidence of sentiment and 
feeling, ‘‘gathered into the life,’’ and 
‘shave their minds centred in a degree of 
solemn quiet,” this * lord rends through 
the meeting.’’ A general movement 1s 
produced ; they experience secret refresh- 
ing, which none can feel but those who are 
‘‘ gathered into the seed;” and this is 
*“ without words ministered from vessei to 
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vessel.” and where a few stragglers may 
be “ out of the life,” by yielding to rea- 
son of to fancy, the rest firm as the needle 
to the pole, feel a nameless syinpathy, 
whieh in the appropriate nomencla- 
ture of their divines, is called ‘¢ drawings,” 
toward their brethren. They will travail 
as in birth for them. By the combined ef- 
fortof thé stronger. brother and of the 
weaker brother the carnal Spirit is, by a 
powerful and secret process, decomposed, 
or precipitated, or held in_ solution. 
There is yet another phenomenon—when 
a mocker has chaneed to come in during 
this awful silence, when so much was go- 
ing on in the invisible world ‘ within ;”’ 
where ‘ the life has been raised in a high 
measure,’’ and the whole society has been 
charged with this powerful spirit, °* the 
greatest terror has been struck into his 
soul.” Its shivering transports have 
glaneed aleng his werves like the electric 
chot frora a Leyden, or a galvanic bat- 
tery ; er if the day of his “ visitation 
should not have expired ;’° that means if 
the spectator be not too hardened to be- 
come a convert to these opinions, ** it will 
reach the incasure of grace within bim 
and raise it ap.” Thusthe wandering 
soul is often smitten by a brother ‘se- 
cretly without words ;’’ and thus ‘‘ one 
Friend is a midwife, through the secret 
travails of his soul, to bring ‘forth the life 
10 another, without words.’’ 

In some instances the society, like the 
devout audience of a Roman chapel dur- 
tog the Latin serviec, has received 
“ refreshings” from addresses in a foreign 
Janguage. For instance, an English audi- 
ence “knew ihat one of the Dutch nation 
spoke by the Spirit, though in the Dutch 
language, which none of the mecling under- 
stood ; because they all found refreshings.’ 

The society has often dwelt on the 
charms of their silent meeting. ‘Their 
apologist’s sober prose mounts into epic 
pectry, ashe gives vent to his hosannas. 
It is evident that something of this kind 
must be contrived to play it off. During 
the painful rest of the body outwardly, 
some dramu must be displayed within ; for 
as every simple christian perceives the 
grand characteristic ordinances of christi- 
anity to be removed fiom the meeting as 
completely as from the mosque, as this 
worship can be performed in ail its parts 
as well without words as by words; as 
every individual avows the infallible 
guide of an inward light, the world could 
not, otherwise, have “conceived any just 
reason that could be urged against Shac- 
kleton and the Schismatic Friends ; or in 
behalf of their own public assembites, 
The apologist even in his lucid moments, 
when rationality peers amid the broken 
clouds of mysticism, talks thus in defence 
of public meetings, ‘*The vessels’’ 
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(each of the persons in the assembly who 
contains an “ inward’’ fluid or “ light,’ 
these ‘‘vessels”” being set close together, 
this caloric or “light” is transfused more 
readily from vessel to vessel than if they 
remainek at home. This, to say the 
least, appears natural enough ! 

This is the first class of effects produ. 
ced by the spirit of the silent meeting, 
But there was not always silence. When 
the Spirit * stirs up a word to edification,” 
the inspired person rises and speaks with 
great vehemence. Their ancients coming 
forward inno ordinary characters, made 
no ordinary claims. ‘* Thus saith the 
Lord God,’’ was in olden times the usual 
preface of their speeches, and their wri- 
lings. “ The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,” said the modest Ambrose Riggs, 
‘*'This is God’s word of truth;’? **T war- 
rant this from God:’? “ f speak from 
the sense of the eternal Spirit”— were the 
prefaces of Penn. And when the meek 
Burroughs *¢ sounded the trumpet out of 
Aion’? with fire and sword, ‘*it was by 
the order of the spirit of God”? “ The 
word of the Lord came unto him saying.” 

Their modern spirits take not such high 
ground. Aremnant of the ancient proph- 
ets does indeed claim scriptural honours 
to their extemporaneous effusions ; but 
the i>. 20 crowd, if net the most ortho- 
pet introduce their homely remarks by 

n allusion to their “mental impressions.” 

"The cmef chject of these discourses 
has been to defend their peeuli: ir tenets; 
to turn man to the oracle within, to lead 
him away from external (which with then 
is tantamount to carnal,) ordinances ; to 
expatiate on the sufferings and merits of 
their martyrs; to extol themselves as tiie 
solitary fiock cf Christ; to pour out l- 

vectives agzni mst § w hirelings, * and against 
‘- stee ple houses 3) and against the * dead 
letler’’ of the scriptures, and the “ carnal 
ordinances’? of baptism and the Lord’: 
Supper, and agai inst th e crying sin of 
usiug the pronoun “ you,’’ for “6 thee and 
thou,’’ and against ornaments and gar- 
ments sot of the society’s cut and faghion; 
and against the heineus sin of salutations 
by uncovering the head—which iniqui- 
tous practices had strangely overrun 
Christendom; and had as strangely dis- 
placed the orthodox custom of covering 
the head in worshipping assemblies, and in 
the presence of superiors !—pp. 172, 174. 


On their opposition to singing, Mr. 
B. remarks— 


But whatever the Friends plead for m 
theory on this article of their creed, 1t Is 
certain that they practice more singing 
than we do. We sing before and after 
sermon only; but their preachers, male 
and female, monopolizing the whole, sig 
both prayers and sermons! and still their 
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vrand tenet is not surrendered. For verl- 
Iv; {heir notes are not according to the 
carnal rules of the amateur ; and in num- 
pers their singing is pot altogether human ! 


On the subject.of a female minis- 
try, after an able investigation of their 
claims and a sound scriptural demon- 
stration of their invalidity, our au- 
thor thus concludes : 


[n fine, the authority assumed by the fe- 
male episcopacy in the church, is more 
unjust and more tyrannical, than that 
which the female usurps in the domestic 
circle, when she degrades her husband 
and seizes the reigns of government over 
the family. The one is a breach of civil 
order; the other is a breach of the laws 
of God’s house. And there is a degree of 
guilt attached to crimes of this last kind, 
which throws a frightful shade of aggra- 
yation and Infamy overthem. And cana 
nan of spirit submit to this infamous usur- 
pation? On the poor hen-pecked sufferer 
we bestow our sympathy, as on a martyr 
for thejrights of man. In his degradation 
his will is not stained by any acquies- 
cence in the tyrannical encroachments of 
his help mate. But the silence and the 
complacent submission of the society, to 
this public encroachment on the civil and 
religious rights of man, present the mat- 
terin a different pointof light. We feel 
not so much the yearning of sympathy for 
the hen-pecked martyr struggling oceasion- 
aliy for his rights. We feel all the virtu- 
ous indignation of the man and the chris- 
tian against men who have sold their 
birth-mnght, and yielded up their powers to 
the dominion of the peiticoat! Oh the 
times! Oh the manners! Can this age 
that has been enriched by every work of 
taste; that has elevated every branch of 
science to sucha proud eminence; that 
hus produced so many men of learning 
and refinement; so many orators in 
church and im state; whose labours are 
diffusing among all ranks in society, the 
most correct views of man’s natural 
rights; such love of oriler, piety, and re- 
ligion: Can this age bear the presump- 
tuous opinion of them who would bring 
back on us the mysticism and folly of the 
dark ages, when bearded men listened to 
girls: and professors resigned their chairs 
to doating old women! 

We call on every man of science and 
friend to literature in the society, to exert 
himself in correcting the vitiated taste of 
men ; who even for their amusement can 
listen to the incoherent effusions of illit- 
crate females ! We call on every virtuous 
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and amiable lady in the society, to use all 
her influence in taking away this scandal 
to man—this reproach to the sex! We 
call onevery man of spirit and indepen- 
dence to set his face against this insult on 
his dignity and prerogative; this outrage 
to the laws of God and of nature! And 
you who have through an error of judg- 
ment, so unhappily yielded the sovereign- 
ty of manhood, gladly would we aid you 
in regaining your lost paradise, out of 
which your ambitious E.ves have so wan- 
tonly turned you ! Make one effort more, 
we beseech vou,to make them feel their 
proper station in society. But alas! no— 
words will not do it. Arguments cannot. 
Distraction can be restrained only by 
force. And none but the brutish can apply 
force to arguments, especially where the 
fair are concerned. I give up the case, 
therefore, as hopeless. Alas! and we have 
lived to see the day when those evils reign 
that made the most patient of the fathers 
groan. “ Alii discunt, proh pudor! a 
feminis quod homines doceant—Scribimus 
indoct), doctique poemata passim—Hane 
garrula anus, hane delirus senex, hatic 
sophista verbosa presumunt, lacerant, do- 
cent, antequam discant.’’ We have lived 
to see the day when these female pnenome- 
na have ceased to excite surprise or inter- 
est! The novelty is gone; aud with it the 
burning shame that was on the cheeks of 
our fathers, when they were first compel- 
led to witness the intrusion on their pre- 
rogative, and on delicacy and decency! 
The wonderment ofthe mob has subsided 
into a leering stare! And the thing is 
become a matter of perfect ind.flerence to 
the orderly and the polished: to the mag- 
istrate to the pastor, and to the prelate, 
Oh ye grave Roman senators, who arres- 
ted the sclemua busimess of the common- 
wealth, in order to consult the oracle what 
alarming events the appearace of a fe- 
male in your forum to plead her own 
cause, might portend to the city; the 
stoutest of you had * stvod aghast with 
speechless trance’’-—-had you witnessed 
what our eyes Leheli—iemales mounting 
the rostrum, and deciaiming in the assem- 
blies of the people—hbad you witnessed 
grave men, and even prelates, and even 
pastors, and even the united wisdom of 
the people in the halls of the state and the 
congress, sitting down under the prophe- 
cyings of mother Juliana, and the refresh- 
togs of a pellicoated preacher! Prohjtem- 
pora! Proh mores! * *** Old Pope 
Gregory XI. groaned forth the lugubri- 
ous words in his last hours...... “4h! 
let no man listen after me. to the prophecy- 
ings of a woman—of a Cetharine De 
Sens!” Helen fired a Troy after ten 
and sorrow! This 
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prophetess kindleda fire that blazed in 
church and, state ‘during fifty-one re- 
volving years !******__ Hp, 206—208. 


We have already disclaimed the 
province of minute criticism, and will 
take notice of such dignified epithets 
as ‘* henpecked,”’ ** petticoated’’ and 
words of that class, which too of- 
ten occur, only to regret their use. 
There are indeed some strange words 
and obsolete expressions of North 
British tinct which we hope to see 
superseded in the second edition. In- 
accuracies merely typographical, and 
some not notedin the errata at the 
end of the book, are observable—a 
few of which have occasioned much 
waste of paper, and several effusions 
of scolding by offended respondents, 
who, never imagining the true source 
of the errors, have made our author 
morally, intellectually, and in almost 
every other way responsible for the 
mere mistakes of his printer. 

3. Asto the charge of uncharita- 
bleness—we have little to say. If 
it implies that Mr. 5. has made wil- 
ful or real misrepresentation ; that 
his references are hasty or erroneous; 
that he has invaded the divine pre- 
rogative to search the heart, or doom 
the soulof his fellow man; it ought 
to be formally proved: and a condign 
frown of popular indignation ought 
to lower upon his name in propor- 
tion to the degree of precipttancy or 
malevolence evinced. But if the 
charge implies only that, in the 
epinion and practice of Mr. B. error 
is no Object of charity, and that phi- 
lanthropy aud piety unite to detect, 
stigmatize, and extirpate it, and that 
Mr. B. verily believes cora:n Deo 
that QuAKERISM IS NoY CHRISTIAN- 
ivy, and that all men ought to know 
at—we admit the facts, but cannot 
for our lives see the guilt of them, or 
sustain the charge of unchiaritable- 
ness against our author. Let the 
Christian public judge—let the or- 
deal of public sentiment be fully en- 
dured. Let time draw upon this 
volume his oblivious veil, or untold 
with dire impartiality all its defects— 
it will sink or rise to its true level by 
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an operation which we cannot con- 
trol. Truth is divine and must ulti- 
mately prevail. We entertain no 
fears for the general cause. It js 
destined to ultimate victory and re- 
nown, because God is over all, bles- 
sed forever. 

One thing is certain—that no man 
is Competent to pass sentence on the 
book whe has not carefully read the 
whole of it. Ifthe condition of crit- 


icism on authors were uinversally, 


a thorough perusal of the volume 
then in question, what a happy de- 
crease of minute critics would at 
once be realized to society! A doc- 
trinal and experimental acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament is also 
and evermore indispensable to com- 
petency of judgment on the topics, 
treatises and apologists of religion. 
“The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God.” An 
unconverted man is spirtually and 
perversely blind. 

Mr. B. however is not always se- 
vere or even stern. The latter part 
of the following quotation presents 
him in a more amiable character. 


These are the doctrines of the society 
as exhibited In their books lying before the 
public. Whata contrast to the purity of 
the gospel ! How different from its spirit 
is the whole body of these doctrines ; and 
the prospects held up by them to man 
pressing forward to his final destiny! On 
the one side, the gospel exhibits the char- 
acter of Deity in its true light; combi- 
ning in the infinity of perfection, all that ts 
magnificent and glorions with all that is 
lovely and awful—.4 just God anda 
Saviour.’’? It exhibits the three distinct 
aud divine persons, the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, in one wndivi- 
ded essence. It spreads before the wan- 
dering and disconsolate sinner the most 
cheering hopes from the atonement of 
Christ. It points out to man the fatal con- 
sequence of giving himself up to the gul- 
Gance of his own heart, or of any princi- 
ple within him; it woos him away from 
every false hope, and directs him to the 
exalted Saviour in heaven; it paiats in 
proper colours the vanity of all sublunary 
objects ; it supports the pilgrim when ready 
to sink in despair under the pressure of 
human woes ; it guides him through the 
mazes of folly by the pure and steady light 
of truth ; it leads him into the possession 
ofall that is virtuous and lovely; it re- 
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freshes him from the living stream of sal- 

yation ; it cheers his drooping 5} yirit In the 
jast fearful conflict ; it lights up with holy 
joy the countenance of the dying christian, 
and throws its lovely beams of hope on the 
coul of the bending mourner as he con- 
yeys the dead to the silent tomb ; it car- 
ries the soul of the sleeping pilgrim to the 
bright realms of glory, and thither it guar- 
antees the certain ascension of the same 
body which he lays in the grave ; there 
(o reap the rich rewards of the divine 
jove in pure and perpetual bliss. 

But on the other side, turn your eyes on 
these prospects set before our pilgrim. 
There lovely nature ceases to smile; a 
withering blast has passed over the face of 
the jand; the herbs have perished ; the 
flowers have faded ; the forest has ‘shed 
its leaves; the whirlwind has swept them 
away ; the pestilence has walked in se- 
eret, and spent its energies on animated 
nature ; desolation scowls from his throne 
of darkness-—For oh ! the sun has set over 
that world. His kindly influences are gone 
—and gone is the divine person who re- 
deemed by purchase and by power, the 
trembling pilgrim; and gone too is that 
divine person who led his steps into the 
paths of righteousness. The lamp of truth 
flashes in “the socket, and threatens to 
leavehim in the gloom of despair ; every 
object presents a dreary aspect ; he moves 
through darkness to a land unknown ; 
shifting phantoms hover round him; un- 
earthly voices tempt him to turn inward 
on the energies of his own mind, and seek 
what is necessary there. At the sight of 
the moral chaos within, he is thrown back 
with encreasing sorrow on what is with- 
out. The pitiless storm mingies its ter- 
rors with the ragings of the mountain 
stream : the thunders roar ; the lightning’s 
livid glare reveals the face of nature in her 
new deformities ; the demon of the storm 
miagles his unearthly shrieks with the 
roaring of the thunder, and lashing the 
whirlwind into fury, he rides over his 
head, und threatens to ‘*carry him away 
in a tempest of the nighi!” Return, O pil- 
grim! from the valley of the shadow of 
death; return to the valley of vision. 
This is the land of hght; hither thy God 
beckons thee ; here thy Saviour stretches 
out his arms to receive thee; here the 
Comforter will dry up thy tears, And 
when the years of thy life shall be num- 
bered he will bear thee away tothe land 
of the blessed; and the church wil! em- 
balm thy memory in her sweet remem- 
brance, while with a tear she pronounces 
‘ 3lessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord 199 


4. The “ Proem”’ is indeed a cu- 
hous sut generis and amusing article 
ot almost 40 pages;—but we feel lit- 


tle concerned in its defence or analy- 
sis. This however we say—that 
its relevancy, to the edifice of which 
it forms the ample vestibule, is not 
so questionable as some have suppo- 
sed. Ifthe memoir of an author or 
a sketch of his lite is relevant and in- 
teresting, so also is Mr. B.’s proem. 
A comparison of its last and first sen- 
tences will furnish the clew to its de- 
sign. It refers to the author’s ances- 
tors, and tothe very singular inci- 
dents which led to his very singular 
undertaking. It comprises events 
of real history—scenes of the au- 
thor’s birth and boy-hood which are 
fresh in his memory, dear tc his 
heart, and not alien from the matter 
in hand. We know that some have 
objected to its title—THE PROEM— 
as stiff, and savouring of pedantry ; 
some to its style as romantic, inap- 
propriate and mainly imitative of the 
prosaic peculiarities of Sir Walter 
Scott; and some to its subject-mat- 
ter as too heroic, martial and detail- 
ed, to suit the tone of the subject 
ot the work itself. With these crit- 
ics we have neither company nor 
competition. It should however, 
be remembered that in this light- 
reading age, something spirited, fan- 
ciful and even singular i is necessary 
to arrest the attention, and to break 
the monotony—the dull abstraction 
which is wont to characterize a reli- 
gious production. Variety, spright- 
liness, and the charm of narrative are 
the condiments of the book ; and the 
talents of the author in seasoning 
and furnishing his viands, is observa- 
ple in the whole repast and greatly 
enhances the value of the entertain- 
ment. 

To conclude—we recommend Mr. 
B.’s volume to all our readers, and es- 
pecially to the clergy, for whom it 
was peculiarly designed, and who 
will, we think, consult at once 
their duty, their entertainment, and 
their usefulness by exploring its con- 
tents. How many 
‘the everlasting gospel,’’ commis- 
sioned from the Prince ‘ on whose 
head are many crowns,” to preach 
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the gospel to every creature in these 
sublunary dominions, seem to make 
the case of the Friends an exception 
to the privilege and authority of the 
mandate, and though situated in the 
vicinity of their abodes, employ no 
measures to loose the fetters that 
bind them—we fear, to the doom 
‘‘of them that obey not the gospel 
of God.” ‘They have prejudices, 
pride, and passion to be subdued— 
but mighty is his name who uses the 
preaching of the cross for the demoli- 
tion of ‘* strong holds.’? One reason 
(and a great one) of the inaction of 
the clergy in respect to the Friends, 
is the common ignorance of the pro- 
fession as to their tenets and history: 
the book of Mr. B. meets the difh- 
culty, and ought to repose, notin neg- 
lected honor, in the alcoves of 
our clerical libraries. The contents 
of Mr. B’s book are so multifarious 
and the topicks it comprises so much 
like the stars of both hemispheres for 
multitude, that we are aware—our 
present strictures are less a specimen 
than a sketch of what might be done 
to advantage in a full review of its 
chapters. We have been necessarily 
partial in the scope—perhaps volun- 
tarily partial in the spirit of our an- 
jmadversions. For this, no doubt, 
our ‘ accusation” will be written 
in letters of? English, if not in 
those of ‘*‘ Greek, and Latin and 
Hebrew.”’ Nor will this prove that 
it was not because we bore ‘ witness 
to the truth.”” But however it may 
be received—we shall tell the Friends 
(if they read these pages) that neith- 
er our author, nor ourselves are 
against them—God is _ witness ! 
‘¢Our hearts’ desire and prayer to 
God for them is that they might be 
saved !’? No scorn contaminates our 
pity ; we do not regard them less, 
because we regard the gospel more. 
We feel for them, and love tieir 
souls, and would willingly become 
their servants ‘‘for Jesus’ sake.” 
Many of them, for other qualities 
than those of enlightened evangelical 
piety, have long since conciliated our 
respect and veneration. Their in- 
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telligence on ordinary themes ; the 
elegant pleasantness and ease of their 
demeanor ; their ‘* natural affection” 
in the polish of its sentiments, aud 
the ramifications of its humanit 
and the disinterested assiduity of its 
services; the tenderness of their 
friendship, their guarded education 
of the young, and in a word—their 
EXEMPLARY PHILANTHROPY, deserve 
universal recognition and applause ! 
But alas! where do all these gru. 
ces and accomplishments of nature 
leave them, on the score of reli- 
gion 2 The finger of revelation writes 
tekel on its collective glory. Let 
them consult the volume of inspira- 
tion—the record of their Creator’s 
mercy ;let them read it with self. 
application and prayer—and we may 
indulge the hope that they will come 
at length to regard it with views and 
feelings similar to those of that great 
Apostle, who, with James and John, 
was selected to witness the glorious 
scenery of the mount of transfigura- 
tion where the senses of hearing and 
of sight attested the ‘* majesty” of 
the Son of God. He did not dispar- 
age the recollected privilege of the 
occasion, when, in the epistle that 
contained his valedictory to the chur- 
ches, he instituted an express com- 
partson between ‘* the voice that came 
From heaven,’ and the Holy Scrip- 
tures and gave his apostolic sanction 
to the immense superiority of the lat- 
ter in these ever memorable words— 
we have also A MORE SURE WORD OF 
PROPHECY ; whereunto YE DO WELL 
THAT YE TAKE HEED, as unto A 
LIGHT THAT SHINETH IN A DARK 
PLACE, until the day dawn, and th: 
day-star arise in your hearts. 


The Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety Collection of Church Music ; 
being a selection of the most ap- 
proved Psaln Tunes ; together 
with many beautiful extracts from 
the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other eminent mod- 
ern composers. Harmonised for 
three and four voices, with a fig 
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ured Base for the Organ or Piano 


Forte. 


«Assembled men, to the deep Organ 


join 
The long-resounding voice, oft breaking 


clear, 
Atsolemn pauses, through the swelling 


Base ; a 
And, as each mingling flame increases 


each, 
fnone united ardour rise to Heaven !”’ 
THOMPSON. 


Second Edition, with Additions 


and Improvements. 
Boston ; Richardson & Lord, 1823. 


The singing of the early chris- 
tians, as we are to'd, frequently en- 
ticed the gentiles into their assem- 
blies. But of most of the music in 
our churches there is too much rea- 
son tosay, as Dr. Burney said of the 
English parochial music in his day, 
“jt is such as would sooner drive 
christians out of the church than 
draw pagans into it.” It may be 
that we have been peculiarly unfor- 
tunate, and have heard only the 
most unskilful choirs or the most in- 
judicious selections, but speaking 
from our own experience we must 
declare that mach ot our Psalmody 
deserves any name to be found in 
the dictionary better than Sacred 
Music. Many of the performers we 
have sometimes thought, might per- 
haps, contest for superiority with the 
northern barbarians mentioned by 
the biographer of St. Gregory. 
“ Their rude throats instead of the 
inflexions of pleasing melody,” 
says he, ‘‘formed such rough sounds 
as resembled the noise of a cart jolt- 
ing down a pair of stairs.” ‘And 
where the rough and the noisy has 
not preponderated, we have often 
been nearly compelied by the frivo- 
lous, volatile, jig-like air of the tune 
and the singers to imagine that we 
had mistaken a play- -house for the 
house of God. 

These remarks, however, are 
more strictly applicable to what has 
been than to what now ts. For in 
many towns and villages in New- 
England, church music is performed 
ina style of chaste and devout so- 
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lemnity, and a change for the better 
is showing itself throughout the coun- 
try. Much is due to the exertions of 
a few individuals, who have devoted 
time and pains to correct the vicious 
taste which has been so prevalent, 
and effect the reformation which has 
now happily commenced. Among 
the means of introducing and carry- 
ing on this change we must recog- 
nize the publication and circulation 
of improved collections of tunes. 
Indeed it is only by this means that 
a good taste can be extensively dif- 
fused. The individual instructor 
may accomplish something by his 
example—the theorist may accom- 
plish something by his rules ; but 
still itis only by furnishing our choirs 
with well selected and well harmoni- 
zed tunes that a universal or com- 
plete reformation can be effected. 
On this account we do not hes- 
itate to say that the work placed at 
the head of this article is a most val- 
uable gift to the churches of our 
country. This collection of church 
music is published under the sanc- 
tion of the Boston Handel and Hay- 
dn Society, and from this circum- 
stance, we suppose, it derives its 
name, which however, on account of 
its difficult enunciation is rather ill 
chosen. ‘lhe efforts of this Soci- 
ety to advance the science of sa- 
cred music, and to elevate the pub- 
lic taste, bave been great and lau- 
dable. ‘Their musical performan- 
ces and publications have already 
effected much with respect to the 
higher class of sacred music. No 
collection of music, however, can be 
so yenerally useful as a book of tunes 
adapted to psalms and hymns. The 
work before us therefore promises 
much more than the former publica- 
tions of the society, and much more, 
we think than any similar publica- 
tion inthe country. It is true that 
some of the collections in use be- 
fore the appearance of this can lay 
just claim to the merit of having in- 
troduced the present chaste and dig- 
nified style of melody ; and for this 
they deserve high commendations, 
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because to banish that trifling, flighty, 
4rreverent style, which not long since 
prevailed, and bring forward in its 
stead a melody suited to the nature 
and design of public worship, was 
absolutely necessary as a first step 
towards excellence in sacred mu- 
sic. This necessary and difficult 
step was taken insome musical col- 
lections anterior to the one under our 
notice. But to these collections 
there must exist in the minds of those 
who have made any considerable ad- 
vancement in musical taste and in- 
formation, some important objections. 
They are throughout deficient in 
harmony, or, in the arrangement of 
the accompanying parts. ‘These 
parts are often entirely destitute of 
the sentiment and expression of the 
principal melody, and consisting of 
the most unnatural and uncouth in- 
tervals, are in themselves devoid of 
every thing like pleasing air or tune. 
But not only so, they abound, even 
the latest editions, with gross and 
unpardonable violations of the most 
common rules and the very first 
principles of thorough base. The 


Grammar of music has been wholly 


negleeted ; the ear is shocked in al- 
mest every tune with forbidden pro- 
pressions and consecutions. We 
are aware that these objections do 
rot exist but in the minds of those 
who have made some proficiency in 
musical seienee, or in the knowledge 
ef musical composition. Nor would 
objections to a sermon, or other pub- 
lic diseourse, on account of its vi- 
olations of taste or grammar, exist in 
the mind of an illiterate man. But 
is it of importance that such a_per- 
forrmance should be written’ with 
grammatical accuracy and with ease, 
elegance and dignity ? So is it desir- 
able that the musical composition of 
the church should be such as not to 
offend the most cultivated ear. Are 
taste aud scieace considered impor- 
tant in the one case? They are at 
least propertionably so in the other. 
The Handel and Haydn Society col- 
Ieetion cannot be charged with the 
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faults just specified. The harmon 
throughout is executed in the highest 
style of scientific accuracy and ski], 
But whatis still more important, it has 
been written with a constant refer. 
ence to the grand object of church 
music, the excitement of devotional 
feeling. It isemphatically “ relig. 
ious harmony.” 

We observe that that intimate cop. 
nexion between melody and harmo. 
ny which should always exist, and 
which has been heretcfore so gener. 
ally neglected in our sacred music, 
has been strictly regarded. The 
accompanying parts (which evince 
a thorough knowledge of counter. 
point) seem always to have been 
written with a view to the general 
character and expression of the tre- 
ble, or leading air, and from this cir- 
cumstance in particular we think the 
old simple melodies in common use 
have received great additional beauty, 

It is sufficiently evident from the 
unity of design and character exhib- 
ited in the work, that while it profes. 
ses to originate in the combined tal- 
ents of a distinguished society, it is 
chiefly the result of individual effort, 
and from the preface we learn that 
‘‘for the general selection of the 
music and revision of the harmo- 
nies the Society is indebted to Mr. L. 
Mason, a native of New England, 
now residing in Georgia. 

This gentleman has cultivated an 
extensive acquaintance both with the 
subject of practical psalmody, and 
with the best European publications, 
and he undoubtedly deserves a first 
rank among composers of church mu- 
sic. It is therefore with sanguine 
expectations that we look upon a 
work coming out in rapidly success- 
ive editions from such a source and 
under such circumstances. 

Corrections and improvements are 
to be expected and are to be requit- 
ed. Perhaps the editor has leaned 
rather too much to scientific precis- 
ion, and has sometimes sacrificed 
a melodious progression in the sub- 
ordinate parts, to grammatical accura- 
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cy. But a greater fault in the work 
js, that too many of the pieces can- 
not be suitably executed by a choir 
without instrumental accompani- 
ments. They may be performed 
well and with effect in the church 
with a good organ and a good organ- 
jst, —they may be performed in the 
chamber with a piano, but they fail 
when attempted by the voice alone. 
This however would be a less fault 
if such pieces were distinguished by 
some mark to inform the chorister 
under what circumstances to attempt 
them,—and would be no fault per- 
haps if our churches were all fur- 
nished with organs, as (craving the 
pardon of our puritan fathers) they 
ought to be. 

But we will not enter into partic- 
ular excellencies or defects in th 
work, because to do this profitably 
or even intelligibly we must adduce 
examples which would carry us be- 
yond our limits, while the general 
ground on which we recommend it 
to universal use will be easily appre- 
hended without such details. It is a 
collection containing most of the old 
approved tunes whose melody or 
air is dignified, solemn, reverent, 
chaste, and every way suited to di- 
vine worship—harmonized judi- 
ciously upon the improved and es- 
sential principles of modern musi- 
cal science. This is ground enough 
for commendation, and it is a ground 
of commendation which belongs to no 
collection used among us except that 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. 

We intended to offer some re- 
marks on the history of sacred mu- 
sic, but must defer them for the pre- 
sent. We cannot close the article, 
however, without alluding to the im- 
portance of cultivating this art. ‘The 
pleasures of music are perhaps when 
strictly considered, only pleasures of 
sense. But they are inseparably 
connected with intellectual enjoy- 
ment, and have a powerful tendency 
towean the mind from those grosser 
delights with which the mu!titude 
are satisfied. For this reason the 
attention ef youth should be direc- 
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tedto music. Their attention may 
be occupied with delight im the prac- 
tice of this, when # cannot be fixed 
upon studies more purely intellec- 
tual, and when some agreeable em- 
ployment is absolutely necessary te 
restrain them from improper indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures. Let 
them attend only to secular music, 
if that be insisted on. For this can- 
not fail to ‘* give them some glimp- 
ses, at least of purer enjoyment than 
that which is to.be derived from the 
sordid gains and sordid luxuries of 
common life.”” Much seed ef em- 
inent virtues, said Ruther, will be 
found in minds which are touched by 
music.—But aside from this general 
consideration, we think Christian 
parents bound, where it is possible, 
to qualify their children to sing the 
praises of God in the sanctuary. 
And we feel no hesitation in saying 
that it is the duty of every young 
man and young woman, whe has the 
capacity, to acquire sufficient skill 
to unite with propriety in this im- 
portant and delightful part of pab_ 
lic worship. 

Especially is it the duty of thase 
who are preparing for the ministry to 
cultivate taste and skill inisacred ma- 
sic. The preacher who is unable te 
sing will often find this a deficiency 
that lessens his power of doing good. 
However, many have piety and _ tal- 
ents adequate to preach the gospel, 
who have not the capacity to acquire 
this art. We would not have them 
on this accouut turn aside from the 
holy work. But we would requife 
of every candidate for the ministry, 
what the man entirely destitate of 
musical capacities certainly can do, 
that he attend sufficiently to the sub- 
ject to know what style of music is 
suitable for public devotion, and what 
collections contain such musie. With 
this knowledge alone be can de much 
in promoting good psalmody; he 
may at least avoid the misfortune 
and the shame of recommending and 
encouraging that which is bad. We 
sincerely regret therefore that there 
is not more interest on this subjégt 
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at our theological seminaries. Every 


thing connected with the interests of 


the church is a proper subject of at- 
tention and study at a seminary for 
educating the guardians of the 
church. If it be important that the 
praying and the preaching in public 
worship be performed suitably, it 
is also important that the singing 
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should be performed suitably. Ang 
if ministers will not watch over this 
part of the service, who will ? But 
proper attention will not be given to 
the subject in our theological jnstj- 
tutions until they are furnished with 
professors of music. Let this be 
done and we shall witness a new era 
in the sacred music of our country. 


Sd 
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Yiterarp and Vbhilosophical Guneelligence. 


COLLEGIATE RECORD FOR THE YEAR 1824, 


| DAY OF COM- 


| MENCEMENT. 


COLLEGES. 


GRADUATES | 
A.B. | M.D. | A.M. | 


| 


PRESIDENTS. 





Bowdoin, 


Ist W. Sept. 13 
Watervillé, 3 


3rd W, Aug. 3 
Dartmouth, 3rd W. Aug. 28 
Middleburv, 3rd W: Aug. 24 
University of Vt. 2d W. Aug. 9 
Harvard, 3rd W. Aug. 65 
Willams, Ist W. Sept. 15 
Amherst, 18* 
Brown, Ist W. Sept. 4] 
Yale, QW. Sept. 68 
Columbia, N. Y./ist Tu. Aug. 23 
Union, 4th W. July, 79 
Hamilton, 4th W. Aug. 17 
University of Pa. 14 
Washington, Pa. 6 
Transylvania, {2d W. July. 24 
Alleghany, 1 




















William Allen,D. Db. 

Rev. D. Barnes. 

Bennet Tyler, D. D. 

34 6 {Joshua Bates, D. D. 

13 4 |Rev Johu Wheeler, elect, 

33 (J. T. Kirkland, D.D. UL. D. 
8 |Ed. D.; Griffin, D. D. 

Hieman Humphrey, D. D. 

20 ‘Asa Messer, Lb. D. 

39 |Jeremiah Day, D. D. LL.D. 
6 |William Fiarris, D. D. 

17 /Eliphaiet Nott, D. D., 
5 {Henry Davis, D. D. 

34 |Rey. Dr. Beasley. 


i § 
29 13 











46 Horace Holly, D. D. 
4 |Rev. Timothy Alden. 








* Received Testimonials ; the Legislature not having authorized the Institution to 


confer Degrees, 


HONORARY DEGREES. 


Bowporn.—The Marquis De La Fayette, and Parker Cleaveland, LL. D. 
DantTMoutTH.—Joseph Story, LL. D., Theophilus Packard, and David Kellogg, D. D. 
MippLEeury.—James Spalding, Edward Lamb, Samuel Head, Jeremiah Van 


Rensselaer, M. D. 


University oF VERMONT.—Eliphalet Gillett, D. D., Heman Allen, A. M. 
Harvarp.—William Wirt, Josiah Quincy, and Daniel Webster, LL. D. Bazaleel 
Howard, John Andrews, and Joseph Tuckerman, D. D., George Washington La Fay- 


ette, A M. 


Wiii1ams.—Elijah H. Mills, and Levi Lincoln, LL, D., Nathan 8. Beeman, D. D. 
Browsy.—Henry Wight, and Robert Semple, D. D. 

YALE.—Smith Thompson, LL. D., Thomas Chariton Henry, D. D. 

Coitumarsa, N. Y.—Thomas A. Emmett, Langdon Cheeves, and Daniel Webster, 


LL. D., E. Herzelius, D. D. 


Union.—John Griscom, LL. D., William Rafferty, Lucius Bowles, and E, Herze- 


lius, D. D. 


Hami.ton.—Professor Proudfit, of Union College, D. D. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—H. A. Muhlenburg, D. D. 
TransyLvAniA.—J. J, Crittendon, and Edward Livingston, LL. D. 


PHI BETA KAPPA ANNIVERSARIES. ~ 


ALPHA OF MassacnusetTTs.—Harvard—Professor EvERETT, 


Henry WARE, Poet. 


Orator; Rev> 








Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


AupHA oF ConneEcTicuT.—Yale.—Rev. Cantos Wircox, Poet.—Orator for the 
next Anniversary, Hon. James Gould—James A. Hillhouse, Esq. second ; Poet, Rev. 
Professor Fitch—William C. Bryant, Esq., second. 

AupHa oF NeEw-HampsuHirE.—Dartmouth.—SamvurEL L. Kwapp, Esq. Orator ; 
NaTHANIEL H. CarTER, Esq. Poet.—-Orators for the next Anniversary, Hon. Samuel 
Bell and Prof. Haddock ; Poets, Rev. Joseph Torrey, and Rev. Thomas C. Upham. 


AtpuA OF NEw-Yorn.—Union.—Rey. President Nort, Orator.—Orators for the 
next Anniversary, Hon. John, W. Taylor, and Hon. Samuel Young. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The Rev. Dr. Neill, of Philadelphia, has been elected President of Dickinson College. 

The Rev. John Wheeler, of Windsor, has been elected President of the University 
of Vermont; and the Rev J. T. Robinson, Professor of Languages. 

The President and Fellows of Middlebury College, have elected the Rev. Absalom 
Peters, Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in that Institution. 


sy 


The Rev. Thomas C. Upham, has been appointed rrofessor of Metaphysics, and 
Moral Philosophy at Bowdoin College ; Professor Newman is elected Professor of Rhet 
oric and Oratory; and Mr. Alpheus 8. Packard, to sueceed him as Professor of Lan- 


guages and Classical Literature. 


The Rev. Alva Woods, Professor at Columbia Cc’.ege, Washington, has been ap- 


pointed Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Brown University. 


Ho- 


ratio Gates Bowen, of Providence, Professur of Natural History, Librarian, and Keeper 


ofthe Cabinet. 


The Rev. Nathan W. Fiske has been chosen Professor of Languages and Belles Let- 


tres in the Collegiate Institution at Amherst. 


William Tuily, M. D. of East-Harttord Conn. is elected Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, Medical Jurisprudence, and Clinical Practice, in the Vermont Acad- 


emy of Medicine, 


Mr. Josiah W. Gibbs is appointed by the Corporationof Yale College, Librarian and 
Lecturer on Classical Literature and Biblical Criticism. 
The following gentlemen compose the Facuity of Washington College, recently 


founded at Hartford, Conn. 


The Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D. President. 

The Rev. George W. Doane, A. M. Professor of Belles Lettres and Oratory. 
Frederic Hall, A. M. Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Horatio Hickok, A. M. Professor of Agricuiture and Political Economy. 
George Sumner, M. D: Professor of Botany. 

The Rev. Hector Humphrey, A. M. Tutor. 


The Anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, was celebrated on 
Wednesday, September 22. The follow- 
ing is the Order ot Exercises. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SACRED LITERATURE. 


1. Nature of the argument in Heb. 1. 
and state of knowledge implied among 
those who were addressed. 

F, E. Cannon, Amherst, Union Coll. 

2. Nature of the argument in the fourth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

J. Noyes, Walling ford Con. Union Coll. 

3. Exegesis of Hel. VIL. 1—3 
*S.H. Cow.ms, Furmington, Ct. Yale Coll. 

4. Exegesis of Heb. IX. 23, 24, with 
reierence to the question whether the 
comparison made in this passage implies a 
matereal, local tabernacle in the heavens. 

L. HAL, Sulton, Brown Univ. 

5. Does our English version exhibit a 
correct view of recom and aziegw, in the 
Upistle to the Hebrews ! 

O. Pearson, Rutland, Vt. Mid. Coll. 





6. What kind of faith is described in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews? 
Ki. LANDFEAR, Manchester Con. Yale Coll. 
~. Characteristics of Hebrew poetry, 
S. Foster, 4Andorer, Dart. Coll. 
5S. On what are the principles of inter- 
pretation founded ? 
O. P. Hoyt, New-Haven, Vt. Mid. Coll, 
9. Do the Scriptures contain a revela- 
tion on subjects of science? 
S. Russe.., Bow, NV. H. Dart. Coll. 
10. Examination of objections against 
the critical study of the Scriptures. 
J.1. Foor, Hartland, Conn. Union Col), 


CHRISTIAN 'THEOLOGY. 


11. The perfection of the Scriptures. 
KF’. GRISWOLD, Greenfield, Yale Coll. 

12. Principal errors of Pelagianisin. 
I. Esty, Westmoreiand, N. H. Yale Coll. 
13. Holy affections necessary to the right 

understanding of divine truth. 

S. Marsu, Danville, Vt. Dart. Coll. 
14. Is not the Unitariaa doctrine of hu- 
man depravity liuble to the same difficulty 
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in regard to the divine character, with 
the Orthodox doctrine. 
J. P. Payson, Pomfret Conn. Yale Coll. 
15. Catholic Communion. 
E. G. Hows, Parton, Brown Univ. 
16. The proper manner of treating those 
who reject and ridicule the truths of Rev- 
elation. 
*J, SHerER, Bridgewater, Pa. Ham. Coll, 
17. The effect produced upon men’s 
‘opinions respecting the doctrines of Rev- 
elation by inadequate views of the evil 
of sin. 
C. Bursank, Boscawen N. H. Dart. Coll. 
18. The different ways of counselling 
those who inquire what they shall do to be 
saved. 
Z. RoGERS, Slonington Conn. Yale Coll. 
19. Is the fourth command of the Deca- 
logue obligatory upon Christians? 
D. LANCASTER, 4ctworth,N. H. Dart. Coll. 
20. The Judgment Day, as designed to 
disclose the human character. 
G. CowLEs, New-Hariford, Ct. Yale Coll. 


SACRED RHETORIC. 


21. Emotion. 
P. Coase, Newbury, Bowdoin Coll. 
22. Rhetorical characteristics of Paul’s 
style. 
O.S. HinckieEy, Theiford Vt. Dart. Coll. 
23. Genius and style of Cowper. 
M. P. BRAMAN, Rowley, Harvard Univ. 
24. Difference betweea the essay style 
and that of sermons. 
H. Jones, Hartford, Conn. Yale Coll. 
25. On impassioned appeals to the im- 
penitent. 
H. Sessions, Wilbraham, Ham. Coll. 
26. Unity in Sermons. 
J.P. Tarnor, New- Haven, Ci. Yale Coll. 
27. Christian Enterprise. 
E. MAttBy, Vorthford, Con. Yale Coll. 
28. Firmuess of purpose in the Cliris- 
tian Minister. 
R. WAsu BuRN, Royalton, Vt. Vt. Univ. 
29. Comparison of the Catholic with the 
Protestant pulpit. 
J.Ricuarps, Farmington, Con. Yale Coll. 
30. Influence of the Christian Ministry 
on Slavery. 
E. PALMER, Charleston, S.C. 
31. Effect in Preaching. 
O. EastTmMAN, Amherst, Yale Coll. 
32. The Gospel—the means of man’s 
salvation. With the Valedictory address. 
N. Bouton, Norwalk, Conn. Yale Coll. 


‘** Excused on account of ill health. 


On the day preceding the Anniversary, 
an Oration was delivered before the ithet- 
orical Society, by the Rev. Justin Ed- 
wards, an honorary member ; also an Ora- 
tion by Mr. N. Bouton, and a Poem by 
Mr. G. Howe. In the evening the cus- 
tomary Address was delivered before the 
Society of Inquiry, by the President. 
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Twenty one emigrants to Hayti have 
sailed from Baltimore, and one hundred 


and sixty are about to sail from New. 
York. 


Mr. William Pollard, of Pennsylvanig 
formerly an Officer in the Navy of the U. 
S. has received from the Greek authorj- 
ties in London, a commission as Captain 
in the Grecian army ; and will embark at 
New-York in a few days, for that country, 
Two other young gentlemen have sailed 
from Boston with a view of engaging in 
the same service. 


The Directors of the Bunker Hill Mon. 
ument Association have issued a Circular, 
in which they say ‘In forming an esti- 
mate of the cost of the structure proposed, 
a single eve has been had to the principle 
which dictates its erection. Every thing 
separated from the idea of substantia} 
strength and severe taste has been discar- 
ded, as foreign from the grave and serious 
character both of the men and events to 
be commemorated. With this principle 
in view, it has been ascertained that a 
monumental column, of classical model, 
with an elevation to make it the most lofty 
in the world, may be erected of our fine 
Chelmsford Granite, for about thirty seven 
thousand dollars. 

‘¢ From the interest which has been dis- 
covered in this object, by many distin- 
guished citizens of Boston, Charlestown, 
Salem, and other places ; from the dispe- 
sition which has been every where evin- 
ced to afford a hearty co-operation in the 
plan, it has been hoped, that the corner 
stone of the monument may be laid ou the 
17th June next, the day that completes the 
half century, from that on which the bat- 
tle was fought, and which it is preposed 
to commemorate with every demonstra- 
tion of respect, joy, and gzatitude, becom- 
ing the anniversary of such an eyent.”’ 


In our nomber for June, we mentioned 
the discovery of Professor Olmsted that» 
fine illuminating gas may be obtained troin 
Cotton Seed. ‘The last number of tlie 
American Journal of Science, and Arts 
contains an interesting communication 
from Professor O. giving a detailed account 
of his experiments and their results.“ Ii 
is well known to the inhabitants oi tie 
southern States that in ail the cotton dis- 
tricts,a vast quantity of cotton seed 1s an- 
nually accumulated, forming a useless, 
and in many instances, an offensive and 
noxious pile around the cotton gins. for 
this article, uo important use has been 
hitherto discovered. Some limited an 
imperfect atiempts have been made to ob- 
tain ,the oil with which it is kuown !0 
abound ; but the absorbent nature of the 
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rind that envelopes the seed, and more 
especially of the cotton that obstinately ad- 
heres to it, after it has passed through the 
process for cleaning, has proved a great 
nbstacle to the success of this operation. 
4 small quantity is given tocattle, and a 
creat quantity is applied to land as a ma- 
nure.e Though it is very fertilizing at 
frst, yet on account of its rapid decompo- 
sition, its powers are speedily lost. 

Nearly three fourths of the entire cotton 
crop consist of seed. The quantity of 
eotton exported from the United States in 
the year 1817, according to Morse’s 'Ta- 
bles, was more than 85,000,000 pounds, 
and was rapidly increasing. It is now 
probably at least 100,000,000, for which 
we may estimate 300,000,000 of seed, leav- 
ing that part of the crop, which affords 
our domestic supply to furnish seed for the 
ensuing year. Of this immense quantity 
of co:ton seed, only a trifling proportion is 
applied to any use whatever. 

Professor O. finds as the result of his 
experiments, “ that one pound of cotton 
seed is capable of affording 16288 cubie 
inches, equal te 9.425 cubic feet of illu- 
minating gas. Indeed it is probable that 
amore perfect apparatus, which should 
decompose all the oily vapour, would af- 
ford a larger and better product. This 
amount multiplied by 300,000.C00 pounds, 
which are estimated to result annually 
from our cotton crop, above what is neces- 
sary for planting the ensuing year, gives 
2,827,500,000 cubic feet—indicating an 
abundant resource for gas illumination, 
in the United States, from this article 
alone. 

According to Sir William Congreve, 
(Aunals of Philosophy for June, 1823,) the 
whole quantity of gas manufactured an- 
nually to supply the city of London, is up- 
wards of 397,000,000 cubic feet, and re- 
quires more than 33,000 chaldrons of coal. 
Peculiar circumstances have prevented 
iny taking the specific gravity of the cot- 
ton seed gas; but judging from the high 
proportion of olefiant gas which it con- 
tains, as well as from its splendid appear- 
ance, I should estimate its illuminating 
power at nearly double the average power 
ofcoal gas. Its flame, like that of oil gas, 
is distinguished for purity and softness, 
and like that, this gas also admits of the 
greatest simplicity in its apparatus. In 
the earlier stages of the process for ob- 
talning it, a portion of carbonic acid comes 
over, which amounted in one instance to 
‘en percent. ‘This materially impairs the 
illuminating power, but it is readily 
washed out. Near the close of the opera- 
“on carbonic oxide is produced ; but the 
s*S Continues, almost to the end, sufficient- 
ly laminous to be worth saving. 

In deciding upon the eligibility of 
*mploying cotton seed for the manufacture 
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of gas lights, it should be recollected that 
this article is at present scarcely rated at 
any price, while coal is still inthis coun- 
try ascarce and expensive article. On 
account of the cheapness of the seed, there- 
fore, the quality of the gas, and the sim- 
plicity of the apparatus required for its 
manufacture, it appears not improbable 
that it may be found the most eligible sub- 
stance for gas illumination especially in 
the United States. : 


Lord Byron’s private correspondence 
with his mother an friends, against the 
publication ef which in Great Britain, the 
Lord Chaneellor granted an injunction, 
was in the press at Paris, in July, in Eng- 
lish and in French, and will be speedily 
issued in this country. 


Some Freneh literati, says the U. S. 
Literary Gazette, whether in jest or ear- 
nest, we know not, bave planned a most 
grand and romantic enterprize; an associa- 
tion has been formed for the establishment 
of a splendid work, to be called * La 
France Romantique.” The said compa- 
ny has published a prospectus, from which 
the following is an extract:—‘*The im- 
portant work that we announce has no 
need of those pompous preambles with 
which prospectuses are usually commen- 
ced. The celebrated Sir Walter Scott 
has set the fashion of historical romances ; 
and our France is as fertile as Scotland in 
curious traditions and singular customs. 
This work will consist of as many vole 
umes as there have been kings in France. 
We have chosen this arrangement, in or- 
der to enter the more easily on the deve- 
lopement of the idea of a modern writer, 
that ‘every sovereign gives the impression 
and features of his own character and 
manners to the epoch in which he gov- 
erns.’ But that which will especially ex- 
cite the interest of the public, and insure 
the success of this enterprise is, that the 
work will be a monument of the many 
customs and usages, and glory of France, 
on which will be inscribed the origin of 
various illustrious families, and on which 
their history may be traced from reign to 
reign down to the present time.” 


A subscription has been set on foot in 
Paris for two young Greeks, who when 
returning to their country were made 
prisoners by an independent Pacha on the 
coast of Barbary, who left them no alter- 
native between apostacy, death, or a ran- 
som of 20,000 piastres. ‘Too poor to fur- 
nish the ransom, and too conscientious to 
abandon their religion, they decided on 
death ; and neither promises nor threats 
could shake their resolution. The delay 


granted by the Pacha had nearly expired 
when the report of the devotedness of 
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these two children (one 17 and the other 
13 years of age) arrived in Europe. A 
subscription, commenced instantly at 
Rome, produced half the amount; the 
Duke of Orleans has subscribed 2000 
francs; and the efforts of philanthropists 
in Various parts will no doubt soon pro- 
cure the liberation of these interesting 


youths, and their return to the embrace o/ 
their struggling country. 


Riho-riho, kirg of the Sandwich Islan, Is, 
lately died at London. He requested that 
his remains, with those of bis wife, whose 
death occurred a few weeks before, might 
be removed to his native Island. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Essays on the Nature and various Uses 
of the Evidences of Revealed Religion. 
By Gulian C. Verplank, ksq. New- York, 

The Utility and Importance of Creeds 
and Confessions. An Introductory Lec- 
ture delivered at the opening of the Sum- 
a Session of the Theological Seminary 

the Presbyterian Church, Pr inceton, 
Tuly 2d, 1824. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
Church Government, in the said Semina- 
ry. 

Sermons. By Benjamin Moore, D. D. 
late Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New-York. 2 vols. 
8vo. New-York, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A general Abridgement and Digest of 
American Law. By Nathan Dane, LL. 
D. Counsellor at Law. Vol. 1V. Boston. 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, 
LL. D. onthe Free Schools of New-Eng- 
hand; with Remarks upon “" principles 
of Instruction. By James G. Carter. Bos- 
ton. 

A Treatise on the Common Law, in 
relation to Water Courses. Intended more 
particularly as an illustration of the rights 
and duties of the owners and occupants of 
Water Privileges—to which is added, an 
Appendix containing the principal adjudg- 
ed Cas:s. By Joseph K. Angell, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law. 

An Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, 
before the Society of Phi Betta Kappa, 
August 27, 1824. By Ldward Everett. 
Bosto n.., 

‘he Vision of Liberty, an Ode, Reci- 
ted before the Phi Betta Kappa Society 
of Harvard University, August 27, 1824. 
By Henry Ware, Jr. 

The American Journal of Se lence and 
Arts, Conducted by Professor Silhi- 
man: Vol. VII. No. 2. Auguct 18! 24, Ss. 
Converse, New-Haven. 

[his nuinber contains eighty one arti- 
cles, on Geology, Mineralogy, ‘lopo- 
eraphy, Botany, kntomology, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chymistry, and the Arts. Mis- 
cellaneous Matter, and Foreign and !o- 
mestic Intelligence, with plates, &c, &c. 


yublications. 


with the title page and index to the vol. 
ume. 

Tales of a Traveller, Parts 2. and 3: 
By Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. Author of 
the Sketch Book, &e. 

The Pubtic Statute Laws of the State 
of Connecticut, passed subsequent to the 
Revision in 1821. Published by author- 
ity of the General Assembly, under the 
direction and superintendence of the Sec- 
retary of the State. Hartford. 

Memoirs of Gilbert Motier La Fayette. 
By Gen. H. L. Villaume Ducoudray 
Holstein. Translated from the French 
Manuscript. New-York. 

Reports of Cases Argued and determin- 
ed inthe Supreme Court- of Judicature 
for the State of New-hampshire, between 
February, 1819, and ‘iay 1823, inclusive. 
Collected by VW. M. Richardson and Levi 
Woodbury. Constituting Vol. Hl. New- 
Hampshire Reports. 

A History of the Colonies planted by 
the English on the Continent of North- 
America, from their Settlement, to the 
commencement of that War which ter- 
minated in their Independence. By John 
Nlarshall. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Lag- 
lish and Spanish Languages ; wherein the 
Words w hich are subject to two or more 
speliings are written in their different or- 
thographies. Compiled from Neuman, 
Connelly, &. By Mariano Cubiy Soler, 
Professor of the § Spanish Language in St. 
Mary’s College, author of a Spanish 
Grammar, &c. 

Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana, 
adaptada a toda clase de ensenanz, y 4! 
uso de aquellos estrangeros, -. deseen 
conocer los principios, ‘bellez y genio 
del idioma Castellano. i por 
Mariano Cubi y Soler. 

A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to 
every class of Learners. By Mariano 
Cubi y Soler, Professor of the Spanth 
Language in St. Mary’s Coliege. 

An Easy Entrance into the 
Language ; being a concise Hebrew Gram- 
mar, without Points. Compiled for the 
use and encouragement of Learners, @b° 
adapted to such as have not the aid of 
Teacher. By Martin Ruter, D. D. 
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FOREIGN. 
Protestant Suctely for the Protection of 
Religious - Liberty. 

On Saturday, May 1{6th, the thirteenth 
apniversary meeting of the Protestant So- 
ciety for the Protectionof Religious Lib- 
erty, Washeld at the city of London Tav- 
ern. Lhe great room was filled at an 
early hour by a very respectable assem- 
biage of ladies and gentlemen. 

At eleven o’clock Lord Holland took 
the chair by invitation of the Committee. 
His Lord:hip was received with very 
warm and general applause. 

Afier a powerful address of three ho-rs, 
from Mr. John Wilks, the following reso- 
lutions Were unanimously carried. 

1.) * That this Society, composed of 
members of the established church, as weil 
as hundreds of congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters, again express their unabated 
devotedness to the cause of religious freed- 
om in England, and throughout the world 
—and again declare, that they esteem the 
right publicly to worship God according 
to the conscience, to be a right which the 
sincere and the wise never can concede, 
and which it is unjust and impolitic and 
and impious to infringe.”’ 

2, “That every new demonstration of 
the importance and utility, of * The Protes- 
tant Society for the Protection of Relig- 
ious Liberty,’ occasions regret and grati- 
tude; and that while this meeting annu- 
ally celebrates the success of the Commit- 
tee, in exposing or resisting wrongs, they 
deplore the intolerant spirit whence 
those wrongs originate, by which such un- 
abating efforts are required. ‘That they 
now lament the continuance of attempts 
to assess places of religious worship to the 
poor; to extort turnpike tolls that have 
been repealed; to disturb, by offensive ri- 
ots, religious worship protected by the 
law: to withhold the rites of interment 
from the dead; to enforce assessed taxes 
that are not pxyable, and to deprive the 
conscientious poor of all relief.” 

3. ‘¢ That this meeting regard the Test 
and Corporation acts as laws which no ne- 
cessity could originally justify, and for 
which no practical necessity now exists, 
and as measures producing disgust and 
grief to pious Churchmen, aad degrading 
to millions of Britons, equal to any of their 
countrymen in cultivated talent, in public 
virtue, in patriotic zeal, and philanthro- 
pic usefulness, and therefore earnestly de- 
sire their speedy abrogation: and that 
whilst this meeting approve the conduct 
o‘their committee, in declining toconcur in 
any application to Parliament during the 
remainder of the Session, they would in- 
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vite liberal Episcopalians, and Dissenters 
of all denominations, and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, to prepare, by temperate, but 
firm and simultaneous efforts (as soon as a 
new Parliament shall be elected,) to ob- 
tain their total and long needed repeal.” 

5. ** That this meeting lament the re- 


jection of the Unitarian Marriage Bill, 


not only asa refusal of just reliet, but as 
an indication of the existence, among high 
authorities of a potent spirit, hostile to lib- 
eral principles—a spi.it hopeless to pro- 
pitiate, and difficult to overcome. But 
that their regret is mitigated by their 
perception, that this spirit does not influ- 
ence persons in such elevated situations as 
the Right KRevernd the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and tha Bishop 
of London, and the Right How. the Earl of 
Liverpool, and that to those distinguished 
personages, as wellaste the neble Whig 
supporters of the Dill, this meeting offer, 
for their more liberal conduct, their pub- 
lic and most cordial thanks.’’ 

5. ** That this meeting are deeply af- 
fected by recent events in the British Col- 
onies, especially such as ere connected 
with the loss of the Missionary, Mr. Smith, 
all circumstances relating to whem they 
are anxious to see earnestly and therough- 
ly investigated ; that they are assured of 
the vast individual, local, and national ad- 
vantages that have resulted from the dis- 
interested and holy labeurs ef Missiena- 
ries in those distant regions ; and that, by 
experience, they are apprehensive that 
ecclesiastical establishments may discour- 
age those labours, may retard improve- 
ment, and may impede the progress of civ- 
ilization and Christian truth, and that they 
therefore approve the purpose of the com- 
mittee to petition Parliament against all 
needless restrictions of religious worship 
in the West India Isles; and direct their 
committee to watch, with the greatest 
caution, every measure by which the in- 
terests of Protestant Dissenters, and the 
cause of religious freedom, may be as- 
sailed in any pert of the British Empire, 
now wide spreading over so mary realms, 
and so many millions of the haman race.’® 

6. ** That this meeting desire that some 
measures be speedily adopted, whereby 
the baptismal registers of Protestant Dis- 
senters and Methodists shall he rendered 
as availing asthe parochial registers of 
the Estabiished Church, and whereby the 
numerous Baptist brethren should have 
some valid register of births, and be no 
longer subject to those peculiar oppres- 
sions to which they have been so long and 
cruelly exposed.” 

7. ** That although this Society have 
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uot hitherto opposed grants of public mon- 
ey for the ereetion of new churches con- 
neeted with the Established Church ; yet, 
as they are convinced that the vast wealth 
ef that church suppiies resources sufficient 
for all such purposes, as such buildings are 
frequently erected without necessity, and 
converted into means of individual 
gain; as themselves, at their own charges, 
erect and uphold all their thousands of re- 
ligious edifices, and support their minis- 
ters, and yet contribute equally with their 
countrymen to tithes, ehurch rates, and 
all the charges of the Established Church; 
and as Episeopalians woald freely erect 
such edifices if the privilege of present- 
ing theirown ministers was not withheld. 
‘his society now specially instruet their 
committee to eppose any further grants 
for those purposes, and pledge themselves 
strenuously to co-operate for the preven- 
tron of the increase ef burdens which 
ought not to be imposed. —Lond. Bapt. 
Mag. for July. 
ye 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

From an abstract of the Report, pub- 
lished in the Theological Repertory, it 
appears that im the last year there had 
been issued frem the depository, 123,197 
Bibles, 167,298 Testaments, making with 
the issues of former years, an aggregate of 
three millions, four hundred and forty-two 
thousand, three hundred and thirty two 
copies of the Scriptures dispersed by the 
Society in the British dominions since its 
formation. It also stated, that about 
800,000 eopies had been circulated by the 
Society on the continent of Europe; and 
that 

5 New Auxiliaries, 

22 Branches, 

Q Ladies Branch Societies, 
60 Ladies Associations, and 
35 Bible Associations had 

formed within the year. 
The total Net Receipts of 
the Society during the year, 
£97,718 17 6 


been 


were 
which included 
Free Contributions 
Auxiliary Societies, 
£42,007 6 6 
And Receipts fer Bibles and 
Testaments, Reports, and 
Menthly Extracts, 
£42,386 12 10 
Donations from individuals, 
£4,150 3 — 

The total Net Payments 
were, £89.493 17 8 

It appeared that the Society was under 
engagements at home and abroad, amount- 
ing to 43,098). 1s. 3d. 

The Ear? of Harrowby, Lord President 
of the Council, on moving that the Re- 
port be received and printed, expressed 
Himettf as follows: 


from 
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My Lord, I am satisfied that I need yse 
no argument to induce you to accede ty 
this motion, because, after the gratifica. 
tion which this meeting has received from 
hearing only an abstract of that Report, [ 
am perfectly satisfied that you will wish 
the Report itself, containing fuller ang 
more detailed information, should be cir. 
culated as widely asthe knowledge of this 
Society extends. Permit me to make 
a few remarks upon those parts which 
most struck me. ‘The first question that 
would arise from such a Report, consider. 
ing the immense proportion of the world 
to which the labours of this Society have 
been directed, and the great effects which 
it has produced, would be: “Is this the Re- 
port of a Society which has existed for cen. 
turies? Is this the result of the ac- 
cumulated labours of a vast succes- 
sion of generations?”—And when the 
answer is, that we are now meeting on 
the ‘I'wentieth Anniversary of this Institu- 
tion, that during perhaps the first half o/ 
its existence it extended slowly, with grea‘ 
obstacles to its progress, and that during 
only the latter half of that period it may be 
considered to have been in full vigour of 
operation, we shall see abundant cause 
for exultation in considering the great 
success which it has pleased the Almighty 
to bestow upon the labours of those who 
have been associated together to extend 
the blessings of his kingdom. It Is grati- 
fying to perceive, that though these ex- 
tensive views have occupied, as well 
they might, a large share of your consid- 
eration, yet vour more Immediate and do- 
mestic concerns have not less engaged 
your attention; for though the distant 
heathen have a strong claim upon your 
exertions, yet your nearest and dearest 
claims are those which arise from home ; 
and if you wish even to extend your ulti- 
mate objects, and to succeed in the prose- 
cution of them, this will best be done by 
spreading more widely at home that spirit 
which will lead those who are at home to 
exert themselves with greater vigour and 
energy in this cause. It is peculiarly 
gratifying to me to hear from the Report 
of this year, that your attention has beeu 
directed to the neighbouring island also, 
because that is asphere in which your be- 
nevolence may be most usefully exerted. 
But, my Lord, looking to this report, 
there are two or three other points with 
which it is impossible not to be particular- 
ly struck ; if we look to the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the very existence of which 
was unknown till discovered by the naval! 
enterprise of one of our illustrious coun- 
trymen; if we look at the state in which 
they were represented to be, stained by 
human sacrifices, and involved in the most 
disgusting licentiousness, and now behold 
them delivered from those practices by 
the exertions of Missionaries carrying t)’ 
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word of God in their hands, the whole 
stateof society in many of them totally 
changed, and the natives, by the consisten- 
cy of their conduct, reading a lesson of 
practice, as wellas of doctrine,to those 
yery Christians who first sent to them the 
clad tidings of the Gospel, we may well 
thank God, and take courage. Again, if 
we look at the vast empire of China, al- 
though the impression made _ there can 
hitherto be extremely slight, yet it is won- 
derful that the difficulties of the most sin- 
gular language in the world have heen so 
jar mastered, that a translation of the en- 
tire Scriptures has been produced, which 
sooner or later, under the blessing of that 
God, who gave the learning necessary to 
make that translation, will effect its full 
impression upon the largest mass of hu- 
man beings known to exist under one gov- 
ernment on the earth. One other coun. 
try will admit of a remark. It appears 
from the Report, that at Jerusalem and 
in the Holy Land, the exertions of the So- 
ciety have proved beneticial. When we 
consider that at the time the Saviour of 
Mankind appeared at Jerusalem, this 
country was almost unknown; and that 

when Cesar made his expedition hither, 
it was one almost as much of discovery as 

of conquest ; and that now from this once 

barbarous land, the light of Revelation 

should be reflected back upon that country 

where first its blessed sun arose, we must 
feel that it isone of the most striking in- 

stances of the overruling providence of 
God, which thus connects distant ages 

and distant countries together. 


FARL oF RODEN.—My Lord, the 
yoble Earl has so ably touched upon dif- 
ferent points of the Report, that there ap- 
pears little left for me, except merely to 
second the resolution which he has pro- 
posed to the meeting. ; 

ButI cannot help taking this opportu- 
nity of expressing the gratification afford- 
ed to me of meeting your lordship upon 
the present oceasion, and of uniting with 
you and those whom I have the honour of 
seeing assembled to celebrate the ‘Twenti- 
eth Anniversary of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. It would be idle in 
me, however, to attempt to take up the 
time of this meeting by going into any de- 
tails, as to what my views are of those 
blessings which have bren derived, which 
are experienced, and which will continue 
to be felt from the operations of this glo- 
rious Institution, particularly when | see 
around me so many who, in the course of 
this day, will state to the meeting facts the 
most interesting and most calculated to 
raise the heart of every one to Him to 
Whom alone the praise and glory is due; 
but, my lord, I think [ should be guilty of 
agreat dereliction of my duty, and be 
iustly chargeable with ingratitude, were 





I not to bring before you a simple fact, 
the truth of which I cen avouch, and 
which is connected with the proceedzngs 
in which we are engaged. It is about—I 
will not say how many years azo—I knew 
aman who was involved in all the pur- 
suits of folly and dissipation, who lived in 
the world and for the world, whose chief 
desire was to gain the world’s applause, 
and who looked only to that which was 
calculated to give him pleasure here be- 
low; I knew this person engaged in the 
pursuits of the day, walking through the 
streets of Dublin on the Anniversary of 
a Bible Society: he was led, by what he 
then thought idle curiosity, to enter the 
room where that meeting was held; 
ashamed of being seen in such society, 
ashamed of being engaged in sueh a werk 
as was then going on, he looked for the 
most secret part of the room in which te 
take up bis station;-and there he heard 
opinions delivered, there he heard seati- 
ments declared, which, indeed, were alto- 
gether strange to him; and he was led 
to argue thus with himself, ‘If these opin- 
ions be true, then I am wrong; if these 
sentiments are founded on the Scriptures, 

which I profess te believe, then I am in 

error.’ Hie determined no longer to 
build hts faith on the hearsay of others, 

hut to read for himself, and see whether 
these things were true. A good man, who 
had addressed the assembly, stated, that 
all hearing and reading would be in vainy 
except the Spirit of God brought home to 
the heart that which was heard and read. 
This good man also told them that God 
would give his Holy Spirit te all who ask 
him. ‘The individual to whom I have al- 
luded, went home from the meeting deep- 
ly affected: and whether that night or 
the next morning, I know not, poared 
forth his prayer to Him who is the hearer 
ox prayer, to Him who knows the desires of 
the heart, that He would lead him in the 
right way, and bring Himto a right un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures oftrata. | 
need hardly tell your lordship and this 
meeting what was the result of an appli- 
cation like this; and | need not, and [ 
could not tell your lordship and this meet- 
ing what was his astonishment when, in 
the perusal of the sacred volume, he found, 
what he never knew before, that he was a 
sinful creature in the sight of his Maker 
and his God. It would be impossible fur 
me to tell you on the other hand what was 
his joy, and what was his peace, when the 
word he read there was brought home to 
his heart, that God was in Christ recon 

ciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them. 
This man to whom I have alluded, 1 then 
knew, and I know him now; he has since 
experienced a very large pertion of those 
trials and of these calamities which are 
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eommon to men; he has experienced 

some, my lord, calculated to make flesh 

and blood to wince, but in that blessed book 

which it is the objectof this Society to 

circulate, he has found a hiding place from 

the storm, he has found a covert from the 

wind, and he has found one who has borne 
his iniquities and carried his sorrows. 
That individual to whom | have alluded 
is now permitted to save the great privi- 
lege of testifying .» this assembly the ob- 
ligati n he is under to Anniversary Meet- 
ings of the Bible Society. O, my lord, it 
isin proportion as we see the necessity of 
God’s word for our own souls, that we 
shall be anxious to send it to others; it is in 
proportion as we see the necessity of some- 
thing substantial to stand upon when the 
rotten, the flimsy foundation of our own 
strength is falling under us, that wesball be 
anxious and eager tosend to those around 
us, and to those belonging to us, that inesti- 


mable treasure which it is ihe object of 


this Society to cireulate, and which God's 
Spirit has declared is abie to make men 
wise untosalvation. 1 beg pardon of your 
lordship and the meeting for occupying 
your time, but | must be permitted to say, 
that I cannot conceive any advantage af- 
forded to us of greater magnitude than 
that of being permitted to join in a work 
like this in which we are engaged to day, 
engaged without reference to sect or name 
or party, with all who love our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, both theirs and ours, in pro- 
moting the great and glorious work of ex- 
tending to the north, and to the south, to 
the east, and to the west, the knowledge 
of that name which is above every name, 
of that name at which every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall confess to be 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. As 
a member of the Hibernian Bibie Society, 
I cannot sit down without returning my 
sincere thanks to your lordship and tie 
Society, for the very great, liberal and 
necessary assistance which you have given 
tomy country; andl perfectly agree with 
the noble ear}, that there is no part of ihe 
world more likely to be benefitted by such 
aid than the country to which I belong, 


PAGAN APATHY. 

\Ir. Statham, Missionary at Howrah, 
near Calcutta writes; * You who have 
never witnessed scenes such as | um daily 
called to see, cannot form an adequate idea 
of the extreme apathy of the Hindvoos to 
the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures. 
Some writers have called them mild, In- 
offensive, and peaceable: but, alas! if 
ever there was a nation which needed the 
influences of the gospel to establish peace 
and mrldness amovg thom, it is the Hin- 
doo nation. Love either to their gods or 
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to man they know nothing of. I will re. 
late a scene I was called to witness the ot}. 
er evening, which | am sure will ful] 


corroborate these remarks. A smail na. 
tive hut had taken fire about halfa mile 
from where I live, and as it was to wind. 
ward of the village, consisting of about 
twenty thatched huts, they were in great 
danger of being all burnt. The fire was 
very brilliant from the nature of the ma- 
terials, bamboos, straw, and mats. I per- 
ceived it from the virandah wherel was 
sitting, mounted my horse, and rode down 
immediately. Before I got there, about 
five dwellings were totally consumed, and 
two others were on fire. It was antonish- 
ing to see the apparent and total want of 
sympathy in the mids of the natives pre. 
sent. Though above a thousand of them 
were assembled from the neighbouring 
large village of Sulkea, not one would as- 
sist in extinguishing the flames, but seem- 
ed to enjoy the bonfire. No means were 
adopted to stay the flames except by those 
poor wretched creatures whose huts were 
on fire. Onmy remonstrating with them, 
and entreating them to lend a helping hand 
to their neighbours, these were the an- 
swers: My house is not on fire—Who will 
give me pay ?—What power have | over 
fire >—To be burnt will be worse than to 
see fire. Thus they suffered the flames to 
spread, until they had now consumed near- 
ly half the place, and from one of the 
huts which had just taken fire a dreadful 
screaming and lamentation issued. On in- 
quiry, I found it was from a poor old de- 
crepit woman : [urged them to fly to her 
rescue. Qh the horrid feelings they evin- 
ced: She is not my mother-—She is too 
old to gain salt—Her time is come—We 
sha[l seeasuttee. I offered them bukshees 
(gifts) ifthey would go into the house with 
me and bring her out. The name of ru- 
pees has something of an electric charm 
upon them, for no sooner was this heard 
than so many ran to her relief, that they 
could not all touch even the cot on which 
she lay. ilowever, the poor creature was 
saved (for that time;) but none but those 
of the lowest caste dared, even for lucre’s 
sake, to carry a sick person. The lofty 
Brahmins stood unconcerned spectators, 
and reprobated the conduct of some Las- 
cars from the ships whom I had prevailed 
on to endeavour to extinguish the flames, 
which was soon effected by pulling down 
a small hut that was in the line of com- 
munication to the others. With regard to 
the poor woman thus saved, she had been 
so terrified that her iilness was increased, 
and the merciless sons she had borne con- 
veyed her to the river side to die, ‘There 
I found her, three days after, just able to 
speak once, but no more: she died in 
about half an hour—it was evident that 
mud had been put into her mouth. Oh, 


when, when shall we behold the glorious 
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jay of deliverance approach! Nothing but 
the gospel’s rays can dispel such horrid 
clouds of superstition! The other day I 
cent a poor man. who had met with a 
sad accident, over to Calcutta to the na- 
tive hospital: I sent one of my native 
Christian servants with him. Jn a short 
time the man retarned, sayimg, no boat- 
man would carry him over because he 
was sick. | went immediately and founa 
the poor man lying at the ghaut (or lan- 
ding place,) surrounded by a multitude 
who laughed and joked at his groans. 1 
took him in my arms and j:Jlaced him in 
the first boat I came to, and got in my- 
self; but no promises or threats would 
induce the men to come in to row, till I 
fortunately remembered the poor sick man 
wasa Brahmin of their caste. | told them 
this, and at length they rowed us over, as 
it is lawful to attend on a sick Brahmin. 
When we got over the water we were 
just in the same dilemma with the palan- 
quin bearers; however, by the powerful 
assistance of an extra rupee,they carried 
him. 


a 
THE POPE’S CIRCULAR. 


In a late Circular ofthe Pope, in which 
he attempts to suppress the circulation 
of the scriptures among Catholics, he thus 
addresses his brethren : 


« What shall I say more? The iniquity 
of our enemies has so increased, that be- 
side the deluge of pernicious books, con- 
trary tothe faith, it even goes so far as to 
convert to the detriment of religion the 
Holy Scriptures, which have been given 
us from above for the general edification.” 

“You are not ignorant my venerable 
brethren,,’ says his holiness, ** that a so- 
ciety commonly called a Bible Society, is 
audaciously spreading through the earth, 
and that in contempt of the traditions of 
the holy fathers, and against the celebra- 
ted decree of the Council of Trent, it en- 
deavours with alj its power, and by every 
means, to translate, or rather to corrupt 
the Holy Seriptures into the vulgar 
tongues of all nations ; which gives just 
reason to fear that in all the translations 
{ie same thing may happen which bas 
happened with regard to those already 
knowu—namely, that we may there find a 
bad interpretation, and instead of the gos- 
pel of Christ, the gospel of men, or what 
is Worse, the gospel of the devil ! 

“ Maay of our predecessors have made 
laws to turn the scourge, and io these lat- 
ter times, Pius the VII, of sacred memory, 
seut two briefs, the one to Ignatius, the 
other to Stanislaus, archbishop of Mohi- 
‘ow. In these briefs are found passages 
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taken as well from the Holy Scriptures as 
from tradition, and collated with care and 
judgment, to show bow injurious’ this sub- 
ile invention is to faith and morality, 

“ And we also, venerable brethren, in 
the discharge of our apostolic duty, ex- 
hort you to remove your flocks with care 
and earnestness from the fatal pasture. 
Reprove, entreat, insist on all occasions, 
with all doctrine and patience, in order 
that the faithful, attaching themselves ex- 
actly to the rulers of our congregation of 
the Index, may be persuaded, that if they 
let the Holy Scriptures be indiscrimi- 
nately translated into the vulgar tongues, 
there will resuit, in consequence of the 
rashness of men, more evil than good. 

‘* ‘This is a truth demonstrated by expe- 
rience, and which St. Augustine more 
than all the other fathers, has made known 
by these words :—there have been formed 
heresies and perverse dogmas, which in- 
volve the souls of men in their snares, and 
drag them down the abyss only because 
the Holy Scriptures have not been well 
understood ; and, because haVing ill un- 
derstood them, men have supported their 
false interpretations with rashness and 
audacity ! 

“ Such, venerable brethren, is the ten- 
dency of this society, which, besides, omits 
nothing for the accomplishment of its im- 
pious wishes; for it boasts not only of 
printing the translations, but of dissemina- 
ting them by going through the towns ; 
and even, to seduce the simple by a per- 
fidious liberality, choose to distribute them 
gratuitously. 

“ We exhort you not to let your cour- 
age be castdown. You willhave for you, 
and for this we rely with confidence on 
the Lord, the power of secular princes, 
who, as reasou and experience show, de- 
fend their own cause in defending that of 
the authority of the church ; for never 
will it be possible for man to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, with- 
out rendering unto God the things which 
are God’s. You wiil also have for you, 
to speak as St. Leon did, the good offices 
of our ministry towards you all. In your 
crosses, in your doubts, and all your ne- 
cessities, have recourse to this Apostolic 
guidance. for God, as St. Augustine 
said, * has placed the doctrine of truth in 
the chair of unity.’ 


————s 


IRISH SUPERSTITION. 

Asa comment upon the foregoing ex- 
tract from the Pope’s Circular, may be 
given the following notice of the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland. Upon these children 
of the Catholic 
ness does no doubt look with complacency, 
while he exerts his paternal authority to 
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save them from the “ deluge of pernicious 
books,” and above all, from the knowledge 
of the scriptures which, with strange in- 
consistency he says, were “given us 
from above for the general edification.” 
At a public meeting in London a short 
time since, it was remarked by one of the 
speakere, that in company with the High 
Sheriff of one of the counties, he began 
an itinerant survey of the families in the 
two largest provinces, which occupied 
three days. The investigation was aw- 
fully interesting. In all the cabins visit- 
ed, there was not found one copy of the 
scriptures, nor a book on the principles of 
the Christian religion. No one could 
give evena vague account of its holy doc- 
trines. It may be wel! imagined, that in 
sucha state of society, the darkest super- 
stitions would be tolerated and become 
popular. Andsuch proved to be the case 
here. The following is but one instance: 
An anvoual assemblage of the peasantry 
takes place, for the purpose of frequenting 
particular wells, whose waters are in high 
repute as containing a mystical virtue. 
Not Jess than 15,000 persons are reported 
to haveconvened at one of these wells. 
The ceremony is as follows :—The devo- 
tees commence by drinking the water ; 
and as soon as they receive a mouthful, 
they proceed round the well on their 
knees, by which they are severely cut by 
the large sharp stones placed about it. 
They then crawl about fifty yards 
off, to a high tree, andcut offa large slip 
of the bark, which is considered an infalli- 
ble specific against every evil. After this, 
they creep round the tree nine times npon 
their knees, muttering their uninteilligi- 
ble superstilions.—From the tree, they 
proceed to a holy stone, 50 yards distant. 
Here a broad flag is elevated upon two 
supporters. ‘This is by the people suppo- 
sed to contain a virtue, which cures all 
diseases of the back; and creeping under 
this stone is believed to be a certain reme- 
dy for all rheumatic pains, especially when 
seated in the back. After ihese tooleries 
are ended, they retire to an encampment 
of tents, and feast and drink, and practice 
the most abandoned profligacies until mid- 
night. Eighty thousand persons went 
round the wei! on their knees in three 
days. They have a remarkable rever- 
ence for the Irish language; and many of 
them if spoken to upon religion in auy 
other language, will not hearken; but on 
being addressed in their native dialect, 
they will listen with much pleasure. ‘They 
are greatly attached to forms of prayer, 


and awfully under the tyrannical sway of 


ungodly and ignorant Catholic priests. 
How much does this people need the 
guidance and instruction of enlightened 
Christians! 
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DomeESTIC. 


The American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions held their Jifteenth 
Anaual Meeting at Hartford on the 15th 
of September. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Rev. Samuel Austin, 
D. D. from Gal. i. 15, 16; after which a 
handsome collection ($113) was taken up 
for the treasury of the Board. 

From the statement of the Treasurer it 
appeared, that the expenditures, in the 
course of the year preceding August 31, 
1824, were $54,157 O5—and that the re. 
ceipts during the same period were $47, 
483 58. 

‘The following officers of the Board were 
elected for the ensuing year :— 

Rev. Joseph Lyman, D. D. President. 

Hon. John Coiton Smith, LL.D. Vice 
President. 

Hon. William Reed, Rey. Leonard 
Woods, D. D. Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Hon. 
Samuel Hubbard, Rev. Warren Fay, Pru- 
dentiai Committee. 

Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D. Recording 
Secretary ; Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. Cor- 
responding Secretary ; Henry Hill, Eso. 
Treasurer ; Rufus Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary ; Chester Adams, Auditor. 

The Rev. Dr. Porter, of Catskill, 
(N. Y.) and the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Col. 
Henry Rutgers, the Rev. Dr. Spring an 
hieazer Lord, Esq. were unanimously 
elected members of the Board. 

On Wednesday evening at a public 
meeting, extracts fromthe Annua! Report 
were read to a respectable ardience by 
the Secretary ; this communication was 
followed by animated addresses from 
Rev. Dr. Beecher,and Rev. Dr. Prouifit. 

The next annual meeting is to be hol- 
den at Northampton. ‘Tbe Rev. Dr. 
Bates is appointed to preach the anaiver- 
sary sermon, and Rev. Dr. Griffin his se- 
cond, 


ee eee 


Renunciation of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


The United States Gazette contains au 
address from the Rev. Wm. HoGAn, to 
he Congregation of St. Mary’s Philadel- 
phia, in which he formally renounces his 
connexion with the Roman Cathoilie 
Chureh. The following extracts embrace 
all that is material to know. 

** A tedious and protracted controversy 
with the emissaries of the Court of Rome, 
who seem to have lost sight of the pure 
doctrines of the Gospel, who have substi- 
tuted the traditions and fabulous tales 0! 
monks, for the revealed word of God, who 
hold that salvation is not to be obtained 
through the atonement of Christ, without 
the instrumentality of means, which have 
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no other effect than to demoralize the hu- 
may mind, and degrade the understanding 
ofman, has given me so perfect an insight 
into the economy of that Court, that I feel 
myself bound thus publicly to notify you 
of my intention to retire from &t. Mary’s 
Church, until it breaks off all connexion 
with it. 

“If you declare yourselves independ- 
ent of the Court of Rome, and insist upon 
the right of electing your own Bishops 
and pastors—if you consent to the free cir- 
culation of the Scriptures—if you consid- 
er yourselves on an exact footing with the 
Greek Catholics; and will denominate 
your Church, The American Catholic 
Church, [shall feela pride in being your 
Pastor.”” ZT’. Repertory. 


Renunciation of Universalism. 


Froma letter published in the Hart- 
ford Christian Secretary, it appears, that 
the Rev. C. Crosman, who has been for 
several years Pastor of the New Univer- 
salist church at Norwich (Con.) has pub- 
lickly renounced his sentiments. After a 
few weeks absence (says the letter) * he 
returned to his flock last week, and ina 
publick print announced his intention to 
preach on the subsequent Sabbath. On 
the day appointed he officiated, and after 
the close of the afternoon’s discourse, he 
publickly renounced the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation ; and stated in clear and 
impressive language, that, for the last nine 
months he had laboured under strong feel- 
ings of doubt and uncertainty, respecting 
the correctness of the doctrine which he 
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had professed to believe, and to preach, 
and that after diligently searching the 
Scriptures—praying frequently and fer- 
vently for a right understanding of them, 
he had come to the conclusion, that the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation was falla- 
cious, and eminently dangerous tothe im- 
mortal souls of those who place their trust 
and confidence in its efficacy. 





Interesting Donation.—A Society of 
Cherokee temales at Creek Path, a few 
days since transmitted to the Treasurer of 
the United Foreign Missionary Society in 
New-York,nine dollars and ninety-five 
cents, in aid of the mission among the Osa- 
ges. The Cherokee woman who made 
the motion to appropriate the meney in 
this way, observed to the Society, ** The 
Bible tells us todo good to our enemies ; 
and I believe the Osages are the greatest 
enemies the Cherokees have.”’ 

N.Y, Obserrer. 





DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARIT- 
ABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
(In the month of August.) 


To the American Bible Society, $2,323. 

To the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign missions, (from July 13, 
to August 16 inclusive,) $3,429 20, and 
$1000 tothe Everest Fund. 

To the United Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, including collections, $1,174 16. 

To the American Education Society, 
$205 49. 








@rdinations and Bnstallations. 


Aug. 9.—The Rev. Joun .KEys, (in- 
stalled,) over the First Congregational 
Church and Society in Tallmadge, Por- 
tage county, Ohio, 

Aug. 29.—The Rev. T. W. P. GREEN- 
woop was inducted into the ministerial of- 
fice, at King’s Chapel, Boston, as colleague 
With Rey. Dr. Freeman. The official 
part of the induction was performed by 
Dr. Freeman and his Vestry. Sermon by 
the Pastor elect. 

Seni. 1.—The Rev. Wriir1Am Case, 
over tne Fourth Society of Saybrook, Con. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Porter, of Far- 
mington. 

Sept. 1.—The Rev. AARon WARNER, 
over the Second Congregational Church 
in Medford, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Porter, of Andover. 


Sept. 2.—The Rey. PurngEas Bar: 


LEY, over the Congregational Churches 
in Eastand West Berkshire, Vt. Sermon 
by the Rev. Calvin Noble, of Chelsea. 

Sept. 7.—The Rev. Wittiam CHEs- 
TFR, (installed,) over the Presbyterian 
Church in Hudson, N. ¥Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Chester, of Albany. 

Sept. 8.—The Rev. Tuomas S. Stong, 
over the Church in Andover, Me. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of 
Augusta. 

Sept. 3.—The Rev. STEPHEN OsTRAN- 
DER, over the Reformed Dutch Church of 
Oakhill, Durham, N. Y. Sermon by the 
Rev. Cornelius Bogardus, of Bern. 

Sept.15.—The REv.KBENEZER PLaTT, 
as Pastor of the Church and Congregation 
of Middlesex, in Darien. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Andrews, of Danbury, Con, 
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Diew of Public Affairs. 


FOREIGN. 


Soutw America —A ‘lreaty of Alli- 
ance defensive and offensive is said to have 
been conciuded between Mexico and Co- 
lombia ; to which all the other Spauish 
American States are invited to accede and 
form a general league. The ‘'reaty con- 
templates a general Congress of Plenipo- 
tentiaries from each of the confederated 
States, to devise means of cementing their 
alliance; to serve them as a council] in 
great emergencies; to interpret their 
treaties when controversies arise, and to 
actas arbiter and mediator in their dis- 
putes and differences. 


Iturbide arrived in the Mexican Territory 


on the 14th of July, in disguise and on the 
16th was recognized and apprehended. Ile 
was taken before the Congress at Pad:lla 
on the 17th, and on the following day con- 
demned and shot ; in pursuance of the de- 


cree of the General Sovereign Congress of 


the 28th of April by which he was pro- 
scribed and outlawed whenever he should 
prevent himself in the territory of the fed- 
eration. The Government has generous- 
ly decreed an annuity of $8,000 for the 
support of his wife and children on condi- 
tion that they leave the country. 


SpAmn,—Very recent information fron 
Gibraltar furnishes some reason to believe 
that the Coastitutionalisis are again ready 
to rise in a simultaneous struggle through. 
out Spain. A body of 4 or 500° exiles 
who nad been secreted in various places 
on the coast, formed a union and landed 
on the 4th of August at Tariffa, where 
they were joined by the garrison and by 
numbers irem the interior. Another 
body of 700 left Gibraitar onthe nizht 
of the 7th on a similar expedition. In 
Madrid also, a struggle is said to have ta. 
ken place, In Which many French were 
killed. A strong forcesent from Cadiz to 
attack the Coustitutionalists m ‘Tariff, 
were repulsed with a severe loss. 


DOMESTIC. 


In noticing the arrival of Gen. La Fay- 
ette, inour last Number, we proposed to 
give a brief sketch of his stay in our conn- 
try. As our limits forbid any thing like 
a detailed account of his movements we 
postpone the subject tor the present, in- 
tending, ina fuiure number, to give a 
summary of the most interesting particu- 
lacs of his receptioa at the various place: 
waich he visits.. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


S.; P.N.; J. P. W., and Silas, are received. 


communication in our next Number. 


W. L. may expect some notice of lits 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a communication from an unknown corres- 
pondent, with the signature of B.G. This article, which Is very long and apparently 
of a philological character, is accompanied by a letter wherein it is * distinctly made 


known’’ tous, that the writer is “ utterly unwilling” 


» 


that his manuscript should he 


‘¢ abridged or altered in any respect,” but that it is to be printed * as it is” or © amme- 


diately returned.”’ 


Now as we might have some rhetorical scruples about the correci- 


ness of a figure or the use of a word; and more especially, conside ring the length of the 


tm] 


article, some benevolent regard to the patience of our readers, we feel it our duty to 
inform B. G. that we shall not presume to apply our humble criticizm to his produc- 
tion, but shall cheerfully return it according to his direction, 

B. G. is the signature of another correspondent, who requested that it might be affix: 


ed to no communication of which he was not the author. 


If writers will have the 


goodness to consult the indexes of former yolumes they may avoid adopting signatures 


already appropriated, 





